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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Ahmedabad Experiment in 
Labour-Management Relations : I 


Labour-management relations in the Ahmedabad textile industry 
have long been considered to be among the most stable and satisfactory 
in India. This is generally attributed to the joint machinery for the 
settlement of disputes, with provision for private arbitration, set up 
by the employers and workers concerned. 

The following article is a case study based on a mission carried 
out in Ahmedabad by Mr. E. Daya of the International Labour 
Office late in 19571 and aimed at discovering under what conditions 
labour-management relations in the industry have developed, how 
they are conducted in day-to-day practice and why comparatively 
satisfactory results have been achieved. The first part of the article, 
appearing in this issue, examines the growth of the machinery for the 
settlement of disputes from its origin in the lockout and strike of 1918 
to the present day, bringing out the remarkable role played by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The second part, which will appear in the May issue of the 
Review, examines the further steps taken towards a more constructive 
type of relationship and the promotion of better human relations at 
the level of the undertaking, under the influence of Gandhi and, more 
recently, of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research Association. 


1The study programme was carried out in close consultation with 
Dr. Kamla Chowdhry, Head of the Human Relations Department of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association (A.T.I.R.A.), through 
whose kindness a most interesting and enlightening interview was held with 
Mr. Shankarlal Banker, a member of the Advisory Committee of the Textile 
Labour Association (T.L.A.) who was closely associated with Mahatma 
Gandhi in the founding of the Union. Of the many other officials and mem- 
bers of the staffs of the Millowners’ Association (M.O.A.), the Textile Labour 
Association and the Research Association who freely extended their help 
and advice thanks are particularly due to Mr. Arvind Narottam, the then 
President of the M.O.A.; Mr. S. R. Vasavada, Secretary of the T.L.A.; 
Dr. Subramanian, Director of the A.T.I.R.A. ; Mr. H. G. Acharya, Secretary, 
and Mr. R. G. Acharya, Assistant Secretary, of the M.O.A. ; Mr. S. P. Dave 
and Mr. N. H. Shaikh, Secretaries, Mr. Sukla, Head of the Social Betterment 
Section, and Mr. Joshi, Head of the Finance and Accounting Section, of 
the T.L.A. 

The cost of the mission was partially covered by the balance of a grant 
made many years ago by the Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., 
of New York to finance a series of monographs on industrial relations. 
Cf. I.L.O.: Studies on Industrial Relations : I, II and III, Studies and 
Reports, Series A, Nos. 33, 35 and 38 (Geneva, 1930, 1932 and 1935). 
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INTRODUCTION 


"THE city of Ahmedabad, with a population of over 800,000, is one 
of India’s leading textile centres, ranking next in importance 
to the island and city of Bombay. A part of the state of Bombay, 
it lies about 430 kilometres almost due north of Bombay city, 
which serves as its seaport and principal outlet to the world market. 
Although now chiefly noted for its cotton mill industry, 
Ahmedabad has for centuries been a flourishing commercial city. 
Culturally and linguistically it is a part of the region known in 
India as the Gujarat, being this region’s principal metropolis and 
educational capital. The region embraces the birthplace of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who was to play a decisive role in the development of 
labour-management relations in the industry. 

Ahmedabad is situated in a large cotton-growing area. It was 
undoubtedly this proximity to raw material, along with their 
desire to find a profitable outlet for investment, which induced 
the local merchant community to develop the textile industry in 
Ahmedabad. 


Growth of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry 


The first cotton mill in Ahmedabad was set up in 1859. By 


1918 there were 51 mills, with more than 1 million spindles and 
22,000 looms. Today, out of 461 mills in the whole of India, with 
a total of 12 million spindles and over 200,000 looms, 66 mills 
with 2 million spindles and 42,000 looms are in Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad mills account for nearly 25 per cent. of the total 
cotton cloth production of India and for over 50 per cent. of the 
country’s total output of fine cotton cloth, a substantial part of 
which is destined for export.? 

Various factors were involved in this progress, favourable 
and unfavourable. Initially Ahmedabad had the advantage of 
proximity to raw material above referred to. Then, compared 
with other textile centres in India, it has been favoured with a 
relatively homogeneous labour force. There was also the question 
of management efficiency, for which Ahmedabad business men 
have acquired a reputation in India. On the other hand, the city’s 
inland position with a distant seaport meant higher cost for the 
transport of materials, equipment and supplies. Ahmedabad mills 
also depend for power upon coal, supplied by railroad from distant 
parts of the country, whereas power was cheaper or easier to get 
in other centres. Climatic conditions in Ahmedabad were also 
less favourable. 


1 See M. M. Menta: Structure of the Cotton-Mill Industry of India (Alla- 
habad, Central Book Depot, 1949), p. 82. 
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These factors affected the position of Ahmedabad in the com- 
petition for the home market. This, however, was a very large 
market, which used to be largely supplied by imports and the 
hand-loom industry. It fostered the development of the cotton 
mill industry, not only in Ahmedabad but in the whole of India. 
Many new centres were opened in various parts of the country; 
Indian cotton mills are now spread over more than 140 centres. 
While, before the Second World War, India was still importing 
cotton cloth, she became an exporter at the close of the war and 
now ranks next to Japan as the world’s leading exporter of cotton 
piece goods and next to the United States in total production 
of cotton cloth. 

Ahmedabad more than kept pace with this great internal 
expansion. Before this began it already ranked next to Bombay 
city, producing some 23 per cent. of the country’s total output. 
The opening of many new centres and the vast increase in national 
production as a result of this added capacity would have meant 
a relative diminution of the proportionate shares of the older 
leading centres. This happened in the case of Bombay city, which 
steadily lost ground to the newer centres, but Ahmedabad was 
none the less able to increase its share. 

The progress of the Ahmedabad textile industry was character- 
ised by certain developments. It was not only made possible by 
the installation of new and larger mills or of additional spindles 
and looms. To increase the capacity of the existing equipment 
the practice of two-shift working was introduced, with a third 
shift in some departments of the mills. Beginning in 1923 Ahmed- 
abad mills began to specialise in producing fine cotton cloth, and 
attempts were made to modernise the plants and introduce ration- 
alisation. These developments enabled the industry to improve 
its position in the face of increasing internal competition and, 
with the shift to the production of fine cloth, to enter the world 
market. 


THE INDUSTRY’S RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


In a situation characterised by so many variables it is not 
possible to define precisely how the state of labour-management 
relations has contributed to the progress of the industry. But it 
seems certain that it could not have advanced as it did had not 
a fairly long record of peaceful and cordial labour-management 
relations provided favourable conditions for progress. 

There has long been official recognition that— 

One of the factors making for the prosperity of Ahmedabad is the 


comparative industrial peace which it enjoys. Ahmedabad, as is well known, 
has a very strong textile union, perhaps the best in any industry in the whole 
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of India. It has been recognised by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
and conciliation machinery has been set up which has had satisfactory 
results. The acceptance of the principle of arbitration by both sides has 
considerably diminished the number of strikes in the Ahmedabad industry. 


The above observations relate to the period from 1926 to 
1933. It may also be noted that since 1923 the industry has not 
had a single major work stoppage due to industrial strife. The strikes 
which did occur were brief in duration and involved only one or 
two mills and a small number of workers at a time. From the 1930s 
they began to occur less and the pattern has since then been 
essentially one of increasing understanding between the parties. 

This record was the product of the joint voluntary efforts of 
the millowners, the workers and their respective organisations. 
It began in 1920, when, as a consequence of a strike in 1918, they 
agreed on establishing permanent conciliation and arbitration 
machinery for the final settlement of disputes. In the 1918 strike 
the workers were led by Mahatma Gandhi *, who took an active 
part in bringing about the agreement to establish the said machinery 
and who was directly associated in its work for 18 years. 

This system of privately established machinery for disputes 
settlement was abandoned in 1939 and revived in 1952. Except 
during this period it has been the central feature of labour-manage- 
ment relations in the Ahmedabad textile industry. But while, 
as originally conceived, it was designed to contain and resolve 
conflict, the parties have gone further in shaping their mutual 
relationships. As a result of the parties’ experience there have 
been changes in attitudes as well as in methods, changes in outlook 
as well as in the manner of approaching common problems. 


THE EMPLOYERS AND THEIR ORGANISATIONS 


Individual Mills—Organisation and Management 


Of the 66 units comprising the Ahmedabad cotton mill industry, 
61 are engaged in combined spinning and weaving, with finishing 
departments in most of them, and five in spinning only. The average 
industrial unit has about 25,000 spindles. Twenty units have 
from 300 to 500 looms, 32 from 500 to 1,000. Eight units have 
from 1,000 to 1,500 looms and one has over 1,600. In 57 units 


1 Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry. 
Report of the Departmental Inquiry, Labour Office, Government of Bombay 
(Bombay, 1934), p. 60. 

2 Literally “Mahatma” means Great Spirit, a title given in India to 
persons noted for their saintliness or asceticism. In India Mahatma Gandhi 
is now generally called Gandhiji, the suffix “ ji” being a title of respect and 
affection. 
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from 1,000 to 3,000 workers are employed daily. Only four units 
employ over 3,000 workers, one over 4,500. At least five (spinning 
only) have less than 1,000.1 

Most of the mills are operated under the managing agency 
system. Without going into the complexities of this system * 
it may be said that the managing agents perform essentially the 
functions of a board of directors, while at the same time directly 
running the mills through a mill manager. They have their offices 
in the mill premises and exercise close personal supervision over 
its operations. Authority is centralised in the managing agents 
and there are no personnel offices or departments with staff func- 
tions as these have grown up in western industry. The mill manager 
is essentially an administrative head and has no control over produc- 
tion department heads, but in a number of mills a large degree 
of authority may nevertheless be delegated to him by the managing 
agents. He has certain functions in labour matters and supervises 
the labour officers and the head time-keeper, the latter, by the 
nature of his work, being primarily involved in wage questions. 

Most of the mills have labour officers and in some mills there 
are also labour welfare officers. The labour officer handles matters 
arising under the State Industrial Relations Act and other laws 
relating to labour, assists in the negotiation of plant-wide collective 
agreements and in the settlement of workers’ complaints, performs 
the functions of a labour welfare officer when there is none in the 
mill and is generally consulted on labour questions. 

The department heads are directly responsible to the managing 
agents. They have control over personnel questions in their 
respective departments. Besides the section heads and other 
supervisors in each department, there is also in India a category 
of workers who exercise supervisory functions known as jobbers 
or mukkadams.* 


1 The comparatively small size of Ahmedabad mills has been explained 
as follows : “ The industry during its initial and formative years grew up in 
the hope of taking advantage of the large supplies of raw cotton and the large 
consuming market in and around Ahmedabad. The abundance of capital 
and labour and the inherent business aptitude and sagacity of the shrewd 
and foresighted Bania community of Gujarat fulfilled the rest of the con- 
ditions for the rapid development of the cotton mill industry in Ahmedabad. 
Now, an industry built up on the local supply of capital, labour and organis- 
ing ability, and started with the object of catering for the local markets, 
must necessarily be composed of industrial units which are small in size, 
independent in ownership and manned and managed entirely by local 
talents.” See M. M. Mehta, op. cit., p. 83. 

2 For a full treatment of the managing agency system see P. S. LOKANA- 
THAN : Industrial Organisation in India (London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1933), especially pp. 22-23. 

3 The position of the jobber has been described in the following words : 
“The jobber . . . usually combines in one person a formidable series of 
functions. ... Promoted from the ranks after full experience of the factory, 
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Of the mills outside the managing agency system, there is one 
run by a manager directly responsible to the board of directors, 
one which is directly managed by the owner and one which is 
operated under a contract of lease. Their set-up as regards the 
distribution of functions and responsibility in personnel and labour 
matters is similar to that described above. 


The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 


All but six mills in Ahmedabad are members of the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association (herein often referred to as the Association 
or the M.O.A.). It was founded in 1891, and its objects, besides 
the protection of the interests of the millowners and the industry, 
are (1) to promote good relations between employers and employees; 
(2) to establish and aid in the creation of funds to benefit employees 
of the Association or their dependants; and (3) to subscribe, donate 
or guarantee for charitable and benevolent purposes at the dis- 
cretion of the Association. 

Annual subscription fees are fixed according to the number 
of spindles and looms of member mills, with Rs. 100 as a minimum. 
Voting rights are determined on the same basis, a member having 
one vote for every 1,000 spindles or part thereof and also one vote 
for every 250 looms or part thereof. 

The affairs, funds and properties of the Association are managed 
by a managing committee of not more than 18 members. The 
President, Vice-President and other members of this committee 
are elected at the annual general meeting of the Association. The 
committee has a labour subcommittee and a special subcommittee 
on labour rationalisation and standardisation. The Association 
employs a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary and other personnel 
to assist the Secretary on a full-time basis. 

Special resolutions of the Association are compulsorily binding 
on members when passed by a majority of three-fourths of the 
members present in the meeting and ratified by the same majority 
at a subsequent confirmatory meeting. If a member should fail to 
act in accordance with the resolution, the managing committee may 
require explanation from the said member and decide by majority 
to take disciplinary action against him, including expulsion. 


he is responsible for the supervision of labour. In a large factory, there may 
be a hierarchy of jobbers for this purpose, including women overseers in 
departments staffed by women. He has also, on many occasions, to act as 
assistant mechanic, and to help in keeping the machines in running order. . 
He is not, however, merely responsible for the worker once he has obtained 
work. The worker... is nearly always dependent on him for the security 
of that job as well as for transfer to a better one. ...” See Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1931), p. 23. 
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For years after it was founded, the main work of the Association 
was concerned with the problems of millowners as producers. 
Starting in 1920 it began to pay increasing attention to their 
problems as employers of labour; today a substantial part of the 
activities of the Association are concerned with labour matters, 
mainly collective bargaining and the settlement of questions of a 
general character arising from the application of agreements made 
by it. It represents the local textile industry in joint consultation 
bodies and is generally called upon, directly or through the All 
India Employers’ Organisation, to which it is affiliated, to make 
observations on proposed labour and social measures. 


THE WORKERS AND THEIR ORGANISATIONS 
The Workers 


The Ahmedabad cotton mills employ daily an average of 
130,000 workers (about 75,000 in the first shift, over 40,000 in the 
second shift, and the rest in the third shift). Permanent workers 
number about 127,000, but with temporary workers and the so- 
called badli workers ! the total standing labour force of the industry 
is over 142,000. 

About 20 per cent. of the workers are permanently settled in 
the city and 25 per cent. come from nearby surrounding rural 
areas. About 45 per cent. have been recruited from neighbouring 
districts of the region of the Gujarat and neighbouring states. 
Workers from more distant states comprise about 10 per cent. 
of the labour force, 

In 1946 the Government conducted an inquiry into family 
budgets of industrial workers in Ahmedabad, which also dealt 
with literacy. As to this the report on the inquiry states— 


During the course of the investigation the heads of families were inter- 
rogated and asked whether they were literate. The definition of literacy 
adopted was the ability of a person to read and write in his mother tongue. ... 
It is seen that 51.22 per cent. of the heads of families (mostly men) were 
literate while 48.78 per cent. were illiterate. Similar information was collected 
by the Bombay Labour Office during its 1933-35 investigation and it was 
found that the percentage of literates was 40.68. Thus, during the last ten 
years, so far as industrial workers in Ahmedabad are concerned, it would 
appear that they have made a rapid stride in acquiring literacy. In this 
connection, mention must be made of the efforts being made by the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association to impart education to their mem- 
bers and probably the large percentage rise in the literacy of the workers 
during the last ten years is due to the literacy drive of the Association.? 


1 The badli workers are a reserve labour force who substitute for absent 
permanent workers ; for this purpose each mill maintains a pool of badlis. 

2? Government of India: Report of an Inquiry into Family Budgets of 
Industrial Workers in Ahmedabad, by S. R. DESHPANDE, Director, Cost of 
Living Scheme (Delhi, 1946). 
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The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 


The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association (herein often 
referred to as the Union or the T.L.A.) is the legally recognised re- 
presentative union in the cotton textile industry for the local area 
of Ahmedabad under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. There 
are seven other unions with a few members in some mills, but they 
do not appear to have legal status as collective bargaining agents. 
About 10 per cent. of the workers, chiefly the weavers, are non- 
union. The T.L.A. now has about 85,000 members. In 1956 
women members numbered 5,908. 

Mahatma Gandhi took an active part in the founding of the 
T.L.A. and its original constituent unions and the organisation 
as a whole grew and developed under his guidance. His teachings 
serve as the underlying principles and inspiration of the T.L.A. and 
the core of his philosophy has been incorporated in its constitution. 
This provides that the means to be adopted for the furtherance of 
its objects “ shall be always based on truth and non-violence ”. 

Gandhi had definite ideas on union policy. On one aspect of it 
he said— 

It is not anti-capitalistic. The idea is to take from capital labour’s due 
share and no more, and this, not by paralysing capital, but by reform among 
labourers from within and by their own self-consciousness; not again 
through the cleverness of non-labour leaders, but by educating labour to 
evolve its own leadership and its own self-reliant, self-existing organisation. 
Its direct aim is not in the last degree political. Its direct aim is internal 
reform and evolution of internal strength. The indirect result of this evolu- 
tion when, and if, it ever becomes complete, will naturally be tremendously 
political. 

I have not, therefore, the remotest idea of exploiting labour or organising 
it for any direct political power of first-class importance when it becomes a 
self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, must not become a pawn in the 
hands of the politician on the political chessboard. It must, by its sheer 
strength, dominate the chessboard.! 


He also had a broad conception of what should be the role of the 
Textile Labour Association. In fact, he called the T.L.A. a 
“Mahajan ”, literally meaning an assembly of large-hearted and 
leading persons. 


The word was originally used for leaders of society or those large- 
hearted persons who removed the difficulties of the weak, the disabled and 
the poor. He wanted the workers to be Mahajans in the true sense of the 
term. It is with this view that in the very first constitution of the union, 
which he placed before the workers, he included as one of the objects “all- 
round development of workers through internal efforts”. Gandhiji advised 
us not to restrict the Union work merely to the redressing of workers’ 


1 From a letter dated 10 May 1927 in M. K. GANpDuHI: Sarvodaya (The 
Welfare of All), edited by Bharatan Kumarappa (Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1954), pp. 92-93. 
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complaints against the management. He desired an all-round development 
of the worker as a human being capable of leading the life of a responsible 
citizen and securing the removal of injustice practically by moral force. 
To achieve that object, he has to look after his family and children pro- 
perly, have a happy social life and be alive to his own responsibilities to the 
industry in which he works. Truth and non-violence—the basic principles 
of the labour movement—can both be the sustaining principles of a healthy 
civic life as well as supply the necessary impetus for a fight against injustice.’ 


Union Structure and Government. 


The constituent unions of the T.L.A. are organised on an occu- 
pational basis, i.e. by the departments in which the members work. 
There are now ten such unions. 

The affairs of the organisation are governed by the boards of 
representatives of the constituent unions, severally in matters 
affecting each union in its individual capacity, and by the Joint 
Board of Representatives in matters of common interest. The 
representatives of each union are elected every three years on the 
basis of one representative for 50 members and one additional re- 
presentative for each further 75 members or less. The Joint Board 
is composed of the representatives of all the unions or of delegates 
from each board. 

The board of representatives elects from its own numbers the 
union’s executive committee, consisting of not less than three nor 
more than nine members. Each union also elects one or more 
delegates to the Central Executive Committee, in proportion to the 
number of its representatives. These committees perform functions 
delegated to them by the board of representatives or the Joint 
Board respectively. 

The Joint Board elects, and may remove, the officers of the 
association, namely, a President, a General Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and a number of secretaries. These officers also act as officers in the 
same capacity of each of the constituent unions, but each board of 
representatives may provide for additional officers. 

The T.L.A. has an Advisory Committee composed of persons 
expressly named in the constitution—persons who have been very 
closely associated in the founding and growth of the organisation *— 
and of the President, secretaries and such persons as may be co- 
opted by the committee as members. Besides being available for 


1 Speech by Miss A. SARABHAI at the Fourth Annual Session (1951) of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

2 Until his death, Mahatma Gandhi was a member of the Advisory 
Committee. The persons named in the present constitution are Miss 
A. Sarabhai, President of the T.L.A., Mr. S. Banker, one of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s closest associates in social work; Mr. G. Lal Nanda, former 
secretary and now Labour and Planning Minister of India, and Mr. K. 
Desai, incumbent General Secretary and former Minister of Labour of India. 
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advice, this committee performs such functions as are entrusted to 
it by the Joint Board. It also serves as the advisory committee of 
each constituent union. 


Management of Union Funds. 


Each constituent union determines the rates of members’ con- 
tributions, but the constitution of the T.L.A. fixes the amount of 
monthly contribution by each member to the general fund of the 
Union. The Constitution also contains explicit provisions regarding 
the persons authorised to collect dues and the manner of collection, 
to ensure that moneys collected are safeguarded and accounted for. 

The Joint Board approves the Union’s annual budget ; otherwise 
the funds are administered by the Central Executive Committee 
according to resolutions of the boards and competent committees. 
Separate accounts are kept for each of the constituent unions, which 
proportionately shoulder common costs according to ratios fixed by 
the Joint Board. A Financial Committee meeting often regularly 
supervises the work of the finance and accounting section, looking 
into the details of the disbursements and the movement of union 
funds. 

An officer, a representative, or any 20 members of a union have 
the right, upon giving a fortnight’s notice to the Secretary, to 
inspect the union’s accounts. An annual audit of the accounts of the 
T.L.A. is made by a firm of chartered accountants. Under the 
constitution a government-appointed auditor may audit accounts 
at least once in each financial year. 


Activities. 


The principal activities of the T.L.A. are (1) organisational ; 
(2) furtherance of industrial objects ; and (3) welfare and social 
development. 

To carry out these activities the Union has a full-time staff of 
some 200 members. For its welfare and social development activities 
it has a Volunteer Corps of 2,500 members. 

As indicated above, Gandhi laid particular emphasis on the all- 
round development of the workers as members of the community. 


He helped in securing more wages for the workers but at the same 
time he insisted that the surplus income should be spent on nutritive food 
and greater care for the children. Similarly, he succeeded in reducing the 
hours of work from 12 to ten even when the Factories Act permitted 12 hours 
a day, but was anxious to see that hours of leisure should be spent in adult 
education or healthy social activities. It was his keen desire to bring about 
an all-round improvement in the workers’ life and he advised the Union 
to adopt such effective measures as would help the workers in that direction. 
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The Textile Labour Association, in consonance with that advice, has been 
doing what it can to provide for the social betterment of the workers.* 


The importance which the Union attaches to its welfare and 
social betterment activities may be indicated by a comparison of the 
figures on expenditures for organisational and industrial purposes, 
which amounted to Rs. 214,000 in 1956-57 and Rs. 203,530 in 
1957-58, and those for welfare and social betterment, which were 
Rs. 321,000 and Rs. 208,300 respectively. 

The T.L.A. maintains in different places of the city 25 cultural 
and social centres staffed by full-time social workers, 58 reading 
rooms and libraries, eight gymnasiums, two study homes and a 
girls’ hostel.2 It grants scholarships to working-class students 
(314 in 1955-56) and also runs a vocational training programme. 

It maintains a maternity home with 24 beds and three dispen- 
saries. A full-time physician in the employment of the Union visits 
different labour localities every day for on-the-spot medical 
examination, advice and aid. Recently, the Union also inaugurated 
a programme of health instruction. 

The T.L.A. has a women’s welfare section to assist working 
women and wives of workers in the improvement of home life and 
maintains 12 centres for this purpose. It also operates 35 centres 
engaged in the improvement of children’s welfare. Welfare work is 
also carried out in backward communities and in the villages. Legal 
aid is provided in civil and criminal cases. 

A major activity of the Union is to promote and assist in the 
establishment of co-operatives among industrial workers in the city, 
of which there are at present 159: one farming, 22 consumers, 26 sup- 
ply, 50 credit and 60 housing societies. The Labour Co-operative 
Bank, started in 1947, has a paid-up capital of Rs. 566,550 ; deposits 
on 30 June 1956 stood at Rs. 1,657,286 and the amount of loans 
outstanding was Rs. 1,900,000. The Union organised and directly 
manages a co-operative store, known as the “ Majur Mahajan Co- 
operative Khadi Hat ”, selling hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
to encourage the development of cottage and rural industries. 


THE WAGE DISPUTE OF 1918 


The system of labour-management relations in the Ahmedabad 
textile industry had its genesis in a wage dispute which occurred 
in the industry early in 1918, involving a lock-out and strike 
which brought most of the mills to a standstill for 25 days. The 


1 Speech by Miss A. Sarabhai, at the Fourth Annual Session (1951) of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

2? The T.L.A. used to run a number of day and night schools. When 
primary education became free these schools were handed over to the 
municipality. 
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struggle on the side of the workers was organised and led by 
Mahatma Gandhi and it was in the course of this struggle that he 
laid down the principles which were to underlie and guide the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. The dispute revealed 
the attitudes of the parties ; the manner in which it was conducted 
and settled paved the way for subsequent developments. 


Background of the Dispute 


In 1918 India was far less industrialised than it is now. For 
large numbers of workers recruited from the villages industrial 
life was a novel experience. Traditional attitudes were very 
strong on the part of employers and workers alike. Although 
the textile industry in Ahmedabad was already fairly well developed, 
these traditional attitudes moulded the pattern of employer- 
employee relations ; there was then no trade union in the industry 
and collective bargaining was unknown. 

The dispute arose from a demand of the weavers for a 50 per 
cent. wage increase, to offset the higher cost of living occasioned 
by the war in Europe. To lead and guide them, they turned to 
an outsider—Miss Anasuyabehn Sarabhai, a young lady of ample 
means, sister of one of the leading millowners. Their choice appears 
to have been dictated by the concern she had shown for the city’s 
poor : since returning from her studies in England she had devoted 
herself to social work and a year before the spinners had “ drafted ” 
her to lead them in a strike, which had been settled with a 
wage increase. 

When the dispute began to assume more serious proportions, 
Miss Sarabhai sought the assistance of Mahatma Gandhi. He was 
not yet India’s great leader, though he already enjoyed immense 
prestige. A government publication—IJndia 1919—gave this 
estimate of his position at the time : 

Mr. Gandhi is generally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals and 
complete selflessness. Since his stand on behalf of the Indians in South 
Africa, he has commanded among his countrymen all the traditional 
reverence with which the East envelops a religious leader of acknowledged 
asceticism. In his case he possesses the added strength that his admirers 
are not confined to any religious sect. His readiness to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of any individual or group whom he regards as being oppressed 
has endeared him to the mass of his countrymen. In the case of the urban 
and rural population of many parts of the Bombay Presidency, his influence 
is unquestioned, and he is regarded with reverence for which “ adoration ” 
is scarcely too strong a word.? 


1 See Mahadev Haribhai Desa1: A Righteous Struggle. A Chronicle of 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labourers’ Fight for Justice, translated from Gujarati 
by Sommath P. Dave; edited by Bharatan KumMARAppA (Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1951). 

2 Quotation from D. G. TENDULKAR: Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, Vol. I (1951), p. 311. 
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On coming home to India in 1915, after almost 15 years’ 
sojourn in South Africa, he established his residence in Ahmedabad. 
Being himself a Gujarati and having chosen Ahmedabad as the 
site of his ashram ', he was particularly well regarded in the city. 
His other main preoccupations at this time were social work and 
investigation of social conditions, particularly among the peasants. 
His success in these efforts, which invariably first met with 
opposition, added to his prestige and renown ; and his intervention 
in the dispute was welcomed by the millowners as well. 

His initial intervention was aimed to help bring about an 
amicable settlement. An attempt was made to have the dispute 
submitted to an arbitration board, but it failed. An investigation 
carried out by Gandhi’s associates convinced them that the 
weavers’ demand should be reduced to 35 per cent. and they 
decided to advise the workers accordingly. First, however, they 
intimated their intention to the millowners, but the latter did 
not express their view on the matter. When the question was 
presented to the weavers, they withdrew their demand and resolved 
to ask only for a 35 per cent. increase. 


The Lockout and Strike 


The millowners were unwilling to grant more than a 20 per cent. 
increase. On 22 February 1918 they declared a lockout. 

Mahatma Gandhi advised the workers to fight. He agreed 
to lead them on condition that they take a pledge, which they 
accepted. The pledge was—not to resume work until a 35 per cent. 
increase was secured ; and, during the period of the lockout, not 
to cause any disturbance, not to indulge in assaulting, not to 
commit robbery, not to damage employers’ property, and not 
to use abusive language, but to remain peaceful. 

Gandhi considered that he and those with him—among whom, 
besides Miss Sarabhai, were the late Vallabhai Patel 2? and Mr. Shan- 
karlal Banker—were no more than the workers’ advisers. He 
felt that the advisers should know more about the conditions 
of the workers and that the workers needed guidance regarding 
their conduct during the struggle and enlightenment on the issues 
and principles involved. It was therefore decided to visit the 


1A place for spiritual retirement or an institution run on a spiritual 
basis. The teaching and practice of satya (truth) and ahimsa (non-violence 
or soul-force) was the main preoccupation in the Gandhi ashram. Gandhi 
conceived his ashram as a place for training in public service on the basis 
of these two principles. 

2 Vallabhai Patel became also one of Gandhi’s closest associates in the 
Indian Congress Party, and was later Home Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister of India. 


2 
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workers’ homes to inquire into their mode of life ; to hold a daily 
meeting of the workers ; and to issue instructive leaflets every day. 

The daily visits to workers’ homes—in the mornings and evenings 
—were undertaken by Miss Sarabhai, Mr. Banker and other 
companions. Besides collecting information about the workers’ 
mode of life, they tried to instil courage in the workers to carry 
on their struggle, and arranged for medical treatment of the sick 
and for other forms of assistance. 

The leaflets were issued in the name of Miss Sarabhai, but were 
actually written by Gandhi. The daily meetings were held in the 
evening, under a babul tree which became a historic landmark 
in the city. In these meetings Gandhi would read the leaflet of 
the day and then elaborate on it ; always reminding the workers 
of their duty to maintain their pledge and their self-respect ; he 
particularly warned them against asking for or accepting financial 
help from other persons and counselled them to rely only on what 
they could earn by their own hands. 

The first leaflet, issued on the fifth day of the lockout, referred 
to the antecedents of the dispute and the pledge taken by the 
workers. The second leaflet said in part— 


We saw in yesterday’s issue what the workers’ pledge is. We have 
now to consider what we should do to carry out that pledge. We know 
that the employers have crores of rupees and the workers have nothing. 
But if workers have no money, they have hands and feet which can do 
work, and there is no part of the world which can do without workers.... 
If the worker realises this, then he can be sure of success, provided he has 
also certain qualities. Without them he is worthless. Let us see what 
these qualities are: 


(1) The worker should be truthful... . 


(2) He should possess courage. Many of us become permanent slaves 
through fear of what might happen to us if we lost our jobs. 


(3) He should have a sense of justice. If he asks for wages higher than 
his deserts, there will be hardly anycne who will employ him. The increase 
we have demanded in this struggle is just. We should therefore have 
faith that sooner or later we are bound to get it. 


(4) He will not show anger nor harbour animosity towards his employer. 
Every human being is liable to err. It is our belief that the employers err 
in not giving us the increase asked for. If we remain straightforward till 
the end, the employers are sure to rectify their mistake. At present they 
are full of wrath. Also they suspect that if the present demands of the 
workers are granted, the workers will always harass them. To remove 
this suspicion, we should do our utmost to reassure the employers by our 
behaviour. The first step in this direction is not to harbour enmity towards 
them. 


(5) Every worker should remember that there is bound to be suffering 
for him in such a big struggle. But happiness follows misery deliberately 
suffered. That we do not get enough to eat is a misery. But we have been 
suffering it due to our ignorance. To remove this miserable plight we have 
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now represented to the employers that it is not possible for us to maintain 
ourselves without the demanded increase in wages. Under the circumstances 
we have decided deliberately to suffer the pangs of hunger, if we do not 
get the increase demanded to remove our perpetual starvation .... 


(6) Lastly, the worker should remember that God is the helper of the 
poor. It is for us to struggle and we are bound to be rewarded according 
to His will. We should realise this, trust in Him, and remain peaceful so 


long as our request is not granted. 
A worker who behaves in the aforesaid manner will never find it difficult 


to keep to his pledge. 


In the third leaflet the workers were warned not to spend their 
enforced idleness in gambling, sleeping and other frivolities. 
They should not go to the mills during the lockout nor spend all 
their time discussing the employers and the lockout. On the 
contrary they should take advantage of their free time to clean 
and repair their houses, to read and teach the illiterate. Those 
who knew a craft should try to find employment for themselves 
and everyone should acquire practical knowledge of at least one 
other occupation besides his principal job. 

The fourth leaflet dealt with the advisers. It said— 


We have said how workers can fulfil their pledge, and what they should 
do during the lockout. Now we shall state in this leaflet how we propose 
to help them. 


Let us state firstly what we cannot do: 
(1) We shall not help the workers in doing anything which is wrong. 


(2) We shall have to abandon the workers and cease helping them 
if they do wrong or make exaggerated demands, or commit violence. 


(3) We can never wish ill of the employers ; and in every action of ours, 
we shall take into consideration their good... . 


Now as to what we shall do for the workers : 

(1) We shall work for the workers so long as they maintain good conduct 
as they have done hitherto. 

(2) We shall do all we can to obtain for them a 35 per cent. increase 
in wages. 

(3) We are still requesting the employers. We have not yet attempted 
to win public sympathy, or educate public opinion. But we are prepared 
to acquaint the whole of India regarding the workers’ condition when 
the proper time comes, and we hope to obtain public sympathy for our cause. 

(4) We shall not rest till the workers have attained their right. 

(5) We are trying to acquaint ourselves with the condition of the workers 
in its economic, moral and educational aspects. We shall show the workers 
how they should improve their economic condition. We shall strive to 
raise their moral level. We shall find out and show them how to live more 
cleanly if they are living in filth. We shall try to impart knowledge to them 
if they are ignorant. 


14 Righteous Struggle, op. cit., pp. 39-41. 
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(6) We shall assist those who are reduced to starvation in this struggle 
and cannot find any work. We shall eat and clothe ourselves only after 
feeding and clothing them. 

(7) We shall nurse the sick and get the assistance of vaidyas and doctors. 

We have undertaken this task with the full realisation of our respon- 
sibility. We consider the workers’ demand to be entirely just. We believe 
that eventually satisfaction of that demand will not harm the employers’ 
interests but will do them good. It is because of this that we have joined 
this struggle.’ 


Until 12 March, the nineteenth day of the lockout, from five 
to ten thousand workers attended the daily meetings. “ They 
daily paraded the streets of the City in peaceful procession, carrying 
their banners bearing the inscription ‘ Ek tek’ (keep the pledge). ” ? 
Many workers gave vent to their enthusiasm in lyric outbursts of 
poetry and song and each day there was a fresh output of new 
songs and verses. There was the particular case of an over- 
enthusiastic workman-poet who was led in his verses to make 
fun of the machines and to indulge in ridiculing the millowners. 
Gandhi made this a topic of his speech : 

You had been getting your wages from these very machines. I must 
advise our poets that we must not use bitter words; we should not cast 
aspersions on the employers. We do not prove ourselves good by calling 
others bad.* 


During the continuance of the lockout, he consulted the mill- 
owners from time to time and entreated them to do justice to the 
labourers. “ We have our pledge too” they used to say. “ Our 
relations with the labourers are those of parent and children. 
How can we brook the interference of a third party ? Where is 
the room for arbitration ? ” 4 

The millowners issued their own leaflets. Their attitude also 
hardened and in some of their leaflets Gandhi was criticised. 
On 12 March they decided to end the lockout and open the mills 
to workers who would accept a 20 per cent. increase. 


That day’s leaflet said in part— 

A new chapter begins from today .... The lockout by the employers 
comes to an end today and the strike by the workers commences. You have 
all seen the announcement of this decision made by the employers. They 
say that many workers are ready to resume work, but are unable to do so 


14 Righteous Struggle, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

*M. K. GANDHI: An Autobiography, or the Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, translated from the Gujarati by Mahadev Dersat (Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1956), p. 428. 

3A Righteous Struggle, op. cit., p. 18. 

4 An Autobiography, or the Story of My Experiments with Truth, op. cit., 
p. 428. 
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owing to the lockout. ... The workers have considered all things before 
taking the pledge and now they cannot resume work without securing a 
35 per cent. increase, whatever may be the temptation or the misery they 
may have to encounter. 


The next leaflet was the shortest. It said— 


Rumours are afloat that many workers are willing to resume work, 
but that others prevent them by coercion and by threats of physical assault. 
It is necessary for every worker to remember our resolve that if they bring 
pressure to bear on their fellows and stop them from going to work by 
threats, we shall not be able to help them at all. In this struggle he alone 
will succeed who keeps to his pledge voluntarily. No one can be forced 
to keep his honour inviolate. It is essentially a voluntary matter. We want 
to keep to our pledge and go ahead. If a man is overpowered by fear and 
cannot do anything, there is no hope for him to march ahead. If coercion 
is used the whole struggle is likely to be weakened and will collapse. The 
workers’ struggle depends solely on the justice of their demand and the 
rightness of their action. If their demand is unjust they cannot succeed. 
Even if the demand is just, if the worker, in trying to secure it, uses injustice, 
tells falsehood, cheats, coerces, or slackens he will fail in spite of all his 
suffering. Not to coerce any one and to labour for one’s own maintenance 
are principles which it is very essential to observe in this struggle.? 


The workers began to show signs of flagging. Their attitude 
towards the blacklegs became more and more menacing. Instead 
of only one daily meeting, meetings were held in the morning and 
afternoon. But the attendance also began to dwindle by degrees, 
and “despondency and despair were writ large on the faces of 
those who did attend ”. There was talk among the workers that 
it was all right for Gandhi to speak of suffering, but he and the 
other advisers could eat well and drive in cars while the workers 
starved. 

In order to place himself in the same position as the workers, 
to persuade them to remain true to their pledge and prevent the 
strike from collapsing, he decided not to touch food until a 
settlement was reached. 

The workers present at the meeting resolved to remain faithful 
to their pledge to the end. On the next day the leaflet was issued 
in the name of Mr. Banker. It said in part— 

This is the first leaflet I write for you. I wish, therefore, to state at the 
very outset that my right to advise you is only nominal. I have not done 
any manual labour. I have not suffered the miseries that workers have 
to endure, nor can I do anything myself to remove that misery. Therefore, 
I feel hesitant in giving advice on this occasion. But, even though I have 
done nothing for you in the past, it is my keen desire to do what I can 
hereafter according to my capacity. I write this with that desire. 


A very heavy responsibility has come over us by Gandhiji’s fast ; 
and if we understand that responsibility fully, we should exert ourselves 
1A "Righteous Struggle, op. cit., p. 57. 
2 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
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to the utmost to end this struggle as soon as possible. We should adopt 
all such means as would shorten the struggle consistently with keeping 
to our pledge. Our oath is to obtain a 35 per cent. increase. And we know 
that financially it is not difficult for the employers to give the 35 per cent. 
increase. But employers feel that, if they gave the 35 per cent., the workers 
will become domineering and insolent, that they will become unruly at the 
slightest provocation, and ruin the industry by resorting to strikes on 
trifling matters. I see no reason for entertaining such a fear. Workers 
can never desire that an industry which gives them their daily bread should 
be destroyed. But, if workers behave without discretion and without 
thinking about justice or injustice, such a result is inevitable. If we desire 
to be saved from it, we should determine to work regularly for the mill- 
owners in good faith. We should decide not to make unreasonable demands, 
and not to resort to remedies like strikes to secure justice until all other 
avenues are exhausted. But our task is not over with such a determination. 
We have to go to the employers, acquaint them with our decision and win 
their confidence. We have to remove the misapprehension which restrains 
them from giving us the 35 per cent. increase. I strongly urge upon the 
workers to take immediate steps in this direction.! 


Until the end of the strike, on 19 March, there was no case of 
actual violence. 


The Settlement and Consequences 


The effect of Gandhi’s fast on the workers was electric. It 
also precipitated the millowners’ agreement to a settlement—by 


submission of the dispute to arbitration. “ The foremost litterateur 
of Gujarat, a saintly person, Professor Anandshankar Bapubhar 
Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., a Professor and Vice-Principal of the 
Gujarat College ” *, was chosen arbitrator. 

Mr. Banker submitted a statement to the arbitrator on behalf 
of the workers. In it he referred to the need of the workers for 
higher wages to improve their standard of living and to the question 
of the millowners’ providing certain amenities or assistance to the 
workers.* 

In their statement, the millowners said— 


The points mentioned by Mr. Banker are based on false assumptions. 
He assumed that mills are run out of love for humanity and as a matter 
of philanthropy. In reality, mills are privately owned, and are run with 
no other motive than to make profit. Workers are employed with this aim 
in view, and therefore employment of labour and conditions of employment 
are determined purely on the basis of supply and demand and from the 
point of view of their efficiency .... According to our information nowhere 
is the relation of employers and workers regulated on the basis suggested 
by Mr. Banker in his statement .... Mr. Banker’s approach is impossible, 
unachievable, visionary and utopian.‘ 

14 Righteous Struggle, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 

3 Ibid., Appendix A. 

*Ibid., Appendix B. 
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The umpire gave an award for a 35 per cent. increase. 


The dispute had two consequences—the unionisation of the 
workers and acceptance of the principle of voluntary arbitration. 

The Mill Jobbers’ and Mukkadams’ union was formed in 1919 
and unions of workers in the weaving, sizing, folders, throstle, 
winding, and the card, blow-room and frame departments and of 
drivers, oilmen and firemen were formed in 1920, with a total 
membership of over 16,000 or 43 per cent. of the total force 
employed. These occupational unions were the original constituent 
units of the T.L.A. 

As regards arbitration, “ it is not one of the terms of the settle- 
ment that in future the parties settle their differences by arbitra- 
tion; but since the settlement has come about through arbitration 
it is presumed that on similar occasions in the future also an arbi- 
trator will be appointed ”.! 

On the side of the workers, this was given effect in the constitu- 
tion of the T.L.A. and its constituent units. One of the original 
objects of the T.L.A. was to secure a “settlement of disputes 
between employers and workers by mutual consultation, and on 
failure by reference to arbitration, so as to avert avoidable stoppage 
of work ”. 


Establishment of a Permanent Arbitration Board 


At the same time as the unions were being formed, negotiations 
were carried on between Mahatma Gandhi and a subcommittee 
of the Millowners’ Association for the creation of suitable arbitra- 
tion machinery. The discussions resulted in a proposal to create 
a permanent arbitration board composed of Gandhi and the then 
President of the Millowners’ Association. The Association adopted 
this proposal by passing a resolution on 4 April 1920 to the effect 
that— 


If any dispute or difference arises between the millowners and the work 
people, and if they are not able to settle it among themselves, such dispute 
shall be settled by Mahatma Gandhi and Seth Mangaldas, for doing which 
they are invested with such powers as are ordinarily given to arbitrators 
on such occasions. 


Disputes which could be submitted to the board included those 
concerning general terms and conditions of employment as well 
as workers’ grievances. There was no legislation authorising 
voluntary arbitration of industrial disputes and the awards were 
to have only a moral binding force. 


1A Righteous Struggle, op. cit., p. 67. 
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EXPERIENCE UNDER THE PERMANENT ARBITRATION 
Boarp, 1920-37 


Under the original understanding setting up the Permanent 
Arbitration Board, its action was to be final when the two members 
agreed on an award. Shortly after the Board started to function, 
it was agreed that in case the two arbitrators could not reach a 
joint award, they would prepare separate awards and appoint 
an umpire to whom the disputed issues were to be referred for 
final decision. 

The Board continued to function until the end of 1937. Some- 
times a substitute had to be appointed for Mahatma Gandhi. 
Having become India’s national leader, he moved his residence 
from Ahmedabad in 1931. But he made his services available 
whenever he could and the parties would follow him as he changed 
residence or as he moved across the country to meet the demands 
of public life, either in connection with his work as an arbitrator 
or, if a substitute had been appointed in his place, for consultation. 


Union Activities and Unauthorised Strikes 


It became evident, during the first year of the life of the Board, 
that it had to deal with two related problems : obstruction of trade 
union activity in individual mills and a tendency on the part of 
workers to go on strike without being authorised by the Union. 
Neither the Millowners’ Association nor the millowners individually 
opposed the formation of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion and its constituent unions, but cases of obstruction against 
unions in some mills occurred. On the other hand, the workers 
did not readily appreciate the role of the Union and the need for 
recourse to the Board in settling their claims and grievances. By 
an award given in June 1921 the Board decided that mills should 
not place difficulties in the way of the Union and workers should 
not intrigue to bring about strikes. 

Although cases of trade union obstruction, particularly victimisa- 
tion of union members, and unauthorised strikes by groups of 
workers continued to occur, the award was responsible for securing 
greater respect for trade union rights on the part of millowners and 
for encouraging workers to understand their responsibility. At 
the same time, to discourage unauthorised strikes, the union 
adopted the policy of refusing to assist workers who engaged in 
such strikes with regard to the settlement of their claims or griev- 
ances unless they agreed to resume work and abide by established 
procedure. 
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The Early Years 


The period from 1920 to 1923 proved to be difficult years. 
It was believed that with the establishment of the Board disputes 
would be amicably settled. But when the jobbers made a claim 
for bonus in October 1921 and were refused they went on strike. 
They evidently were strong enough to have their own way and the 
strike was settled only after the millowners granted their demand. 

The success of this strike encouraged the general body of work- 
ers to make a similar demand for bonus. The matter was submitted 
to the arbitrators but they were not able to agree on an award. 
Thereupon, the weavers in six mills declared a strike ; it spread 
to 46 mills, of which 36 were completely shut down. In the mean- 
time the arbitrators nominated an umpire to resolve the dispute 
on the basis of their differing awards ; the strike ended with the 
umpire’s award giving bonus to the workers. 

This strike was followed in 1923 by the biggest and the most 
disastrous strike, from the point of view of the workers, to occur 
in the industry. It arose from a proposal of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion for a reduction in wages by 20 per cent. because of worsening 
trade conditions. Gandhi was then in jail and Miss A. Sarabhai, 
President of the T.L.A., was appointed arbitrator in his place. 
But the arbitration proceedings were delayed and when they could 
be commenced, the T.L.A. proposed certain conditions. The 
Union claimed that some millowners had not faithfully complied 
with the terms of previous awards. It therefore proposed the 
execution of an arbitration deed to ensure compliance with the 
award. The M.O.A. considered these conditions humiliating, as 
no such arbitration deed had previously been required or made. 
With the failure to reach agreement on this question, the M.O.A. 
decided to take unilateral action. It authorised its members to 
make the 20 per cent. reduction. 

The workers thereupon struck work. The strike began on 1 
April and lasted until 4 June. It affected 56 mills, involved 43,113 
workers and resulted in a loss of 2,370,933 man-days. There was 
no further attempt to have the dispute decided by the Board ; 
through third persons the parties were brought together in direct 
negotiations. The strike left the Union very weak, and, apparently 
unable to carry on the strike further, it agreed to a compromise 
of a 15°/, per cent. wage cut. 


Other Important Disputes 


Of subsequent disputes referred to the Permanent Arbitration 
Board the most important were the wage disputes of 1928, of 1933- 
34 and of 1936-37. The dispute of 1928 arose from a proposal of 
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T.L.A. for a wage increase, particularly by cancellation of the 
wage cut of 1923. The Permanent Arbitration Board could not 
agree on an award and the dispute was referred to an umpire, 
whose award provided for an increase of 8 per cent. in the wages 
of spinners and 5 per cent. in the case of weavers. 

In September 1933 the M.O.A. made a proposal for a wage 
reduction of 25 per cent. on the grounds that wages in the Ahmed- 
abad textile industry were the highest in India, that wages had 
been reduced in other centres as a result of the prevailing world 
crisis and that the competitive position of the industry was 
endangered. The dispute went directly to the Board, before which 
proceedings went on until July 1934, when a substitute arbitrator 
was appointed for Gandhi. In October the arbitrators gave differing 
awards and they selected S. S. Patkar, a retired judge of the 
Bombay High Court, as umpire. Nevertheless, the parties con- 
tinued their negotiations to reach a settlement. For this purpose 
they sought Gandhi in Delhi, and an agreement was reached in 
January 1935. 

The Delhi Agreement was notable in at least two respects. 
Firstly, it was the first time that the parties reached a mutually 
acceptable agreement on a major issue by direct negotiations. 
Secondly, the terms of the agreement were of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, going beyond the precise issue of wage reduction. As far as 
the wage issue was concerned, the agreement provided for a wage 
reduction of 644 per cent.! It also provided that : (1) efforts should 
be made to standardise wages, without any cut or increase ; (2) to 
ensure a prompt settlement of wage questions, the parties would 
evolve a scheme for automatic adjustment of wages ; and (3) the 
principle of rationalisation was accepted, subject to certain safe- 
guards prescribed in the agreement. 

In 1936 the M.O.A. made another proposal for wage reduction 
by 20 per cent. asking that the matter be referred to the Board. 
The arbitrators were Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 


1In connection with this wage cut, a report to the Union’s Joint Board 
of Representatives published on 10 September 1935 contained the following 
statement : 

“Wages in Bombay suffered further reduction after December 1933. 
In Ahmedabad we gave up 6 and 1/4 per cent. by mutual agreement. The 
net result is that while in earlier years workers in Bombay used to draw 
higher wages than those in Ahmedabad, the position has been reversed 
to such an extent that the wages here are now about 25 per cent. more 
than in the capital of the Bombay Presidency.” 

The M.O.A., had this to say: 

“ Though the reduction effected under the Delhi Agreement has been 
a nominal one, an advance has been made in the matter of rationalisation. 
The Ahmedabad industry is at present paying the highest wages paid in 
the textile industry in any centre in India. To some extent, this may be 
compensated by the rationalisation scheme.” (M.O.A. Report for 1935.) 
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who had assumed the chairmanship of M.O.A. They gave differing 
awards. Mr. Gandhi took the view that the millowners had not 
taken the necessary steps to implement the Delhi Agreement and 
that they could not ask for a cut until they had done so. The 
umpire chosen was Mr. G. D. Madgavkar, also a retired High 
Court Judge, who in his award upheld Gandhi’s position. With 
this award, efforts were made by the parties to implement the 
Delhi Agreement. In 1938 they made an agreement providing for 
the standardisation of weavers’ wages, the first such agreement 
in India. 

The umpire’s award against reduction was a great disappoint- 
ment to the millowners. Their reaction to it was expressed by the 
M.O.A. President as follows : 


I am glad to find that although the decision of the umpire has been 
adverse the members have accepted it without demur.... Although the 
price we have to pay for industrial peace is substantially heavy, if we were 
to take a long view of the matter one cannot come to any other conclusion 
but that in the interest of all concerned the machinery which makes for 
peace should be preserved at all cost. It is a credit to our members that 
they have made every endeavour to adhere to that machinery.! 


Attempts to Improve the Arbitration Machinery 


Experience of the functioning of the arbitration machinery 
revealed certain deficiencies and attempts were made to remedy 
them before the system was abandoned in 1939. Perhaps the most 
important deficiency was the readiness with which the parties 
brought the more important disputes directly to the Board, without 
first engaging in serious, mutual discussions. Evidently, they were 
encouraged to do this because of Gandhi's presence on the Board 
and also probably because they were not sure that direct negotia- 
tions would be useful. He would advise them, after a dispute had 
been submitted to the Board, to continue or enter into direct 
negotiations and try reaching a settlement between them. It 
would appear that these attempts seldom led to agreement, the 
Delhi Agreement of 1935 being an outstanding exception. 

Another deficiency was that even minor disputes were referred 
directly to the Board, such as those involving complaints of 
individual workers or a group of workers only, which led to an 
accumulation of cases and to delays. There were also delays in 
the selection of the umpire when the arbitrators could not agree 
on an award and the appointment of one became necessary. Finally, 
after a dispute arose it could be referred to the Board only by 
consent of both parties, and either could withhold his consent. 

To facilitate the prompt disposal of workers’ complaints, the 
T.L.A. proposed a sub-arbitration board but the millowners 


a Speech at annual general meeting. M.O.A. Report for 1936. 
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resisted the proposal until 1935. In the meantime they appointed 
a conciliation board, with a representative from each side, to 
dispose of the complaints before they were referred to the arbi- 
trators. It would appear that the results were far from satisfactory 
and the millowners were persuaded under the Delhi Agreement to 
agree to a “ General Understanding ” whereby the parties under- 
took to meet together and try to evolve a more effective scheme, 
but no immediate steps were taken to that end. 

Finally, in November 1937, the M.O.A. and the T.L.A. entered 
into an agreement regarding the constitution of the Arbitration 
Board and another agreement creating a sub-arbitration board. 
The first agreement contained provisions aimed to remedy the 
deficiencies above noted and was also apparently designed to meet 
the situation created by the increasing difficulty of Gandhi’s acting 
as arbitrator. It may be noted that up to this time there was no 
formal agreement between the parties on the matter; the arbi- 
tration machinery rested only on understanding, convention and 
practices that had developed; the appointment of substitutes 
for Gandhi became part of the practice, but the need was felt for 
putting the machinery on a more concrete basis. 

Under the agreement the Arbitration Board was to consist 
of two persons, each of the parties nominating one. In case of 
general complaint or demand, the party concerned was to give 
notice of it to the other. If no agreement was arrived at through 
negotiations within a fortnight the proposing party was entitled 
to apply to the Board. In extraordinary circumstances the Board 
might entertain an application even before the expiry of the said 
period. Finally, in every case the umpire was to be nominated by 
the two arbitrators before commencing the proceedings. 

The other agreement provided for the appointment by agree- 
ment between the two parties of a suitable person to act as a 
sub-arbitration board, for the settlement of disputes arising out of 
agreements, awards and conventions not inconsistent with law. 
Decisions of the sub-arbitrator were to be final except that any 
decision which, in the opinion of either of the parties, involved an 
interpretation of an agreement or award might be appealed to the 
Arbitration Board. Expenses were to be met in the first instance by 
fees collected from the applicants and any deficiency was to be 
shared equally by the M.O.A. and the T.L.A. The agreement was 


to be for one year. 


Principal Aspects of the Experience 


The following aspects of the working of the Permanent Arbitra- 
tion Board and of the experience during this period may be noted : 
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(1) The procedure before the Board was of a judicial character, 
partly because of the introduction of a certain degree of formality 
in the proceedings but chiefly because of the effort to reach solu- 
tions to the issues presented with the comparative detachment 
and objectivity of a judicial inquiry. The parties submitted state- 
ments of their claims in the impersonal language characterising 
pleadings and also submitted oral evidence to the Board, but 
without the rigid formality that would have been required in a 
court. But more important was the approach of the arbitrators 
and the parties in placing emphasis on facts and factual arguments. 

(2) In particular, the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
insisted, and was supported in this regard by Gandhi, that the 
millowners should provide it with necessary and relevant informa- 
tion concerning the economic and financial position of the mills 
and the industry as a whole. Gandhi sought to have this right of 
the union recognised through informal persuasion as well as by the 
exercise of his authority as arbitrator. He did not agree with all the 
demands of union representatives for information and also sought to 
restrain them so that they would keep their demands within limits. 

(3) The parties took great care, and were quite fortunate, in 
their choice of umpires. These were either persons of high scholarly 
attainments, judges of courts of superior jurisdiction or retired 
High Court judges. But ability and competence were not the sole 
guide of the parties in their selection ; the umpires chosen were 
men who had not only distinguished themselves in the public 
service, but were also respected and highly esteemed for their 
personal qualities as well as broad understanding, who showed in 
their awards that they fully appreciated the value and importance 
of what had by then become known as the Ahmedabad experiment 
in voluntary, peaceful settlement of disputes. 

(4) As previously noted, the awards had only moral force. 
During the first years of the life of the Board the Union made 
numerous complaints of non-compliance with the awards by the 
millowners and frequently resorted to strikes as a measure of 
protest and to enforce compliance. By the 1930s the number of 
such complaints had considerably diminished ; in the meantime 
the Union learned to rely, for the enforcement of the awards, on 
the procedure of settlement of complaints at the mill level leading 
eventually to the Arbitration Board or to refer such disputes as 
were of a more serious or general character directly to the Board. 

(5) Gandhi’s influence was undoubtedly the most outstanding 
factor contributing to the effectiveness of the work of the Arbitra- 
tion Board during the greater part of its life.” 


1 See Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Evidence, 
op. cit., p. 138. 
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(6) The effectiveness of the arbitration machinery increased 
as the parties themselves learned from their own experience how 
to make better use of it. They adopted a highly practical and realis- 
tic approach to their experiment ; they had no illusion that it would 
work perfectly and they were able to accept failures and disagree- 
ments in good grace. As emphasised by the Union in the statement 
submitted by it to the Arbitration Board in connection with the 
1933-34 wage disputes : “ The stability of the industry and the good 
of labour entirely depend upon the machinery of arbitration 
slowly built up by a linc of traditions, convention and precedents.” ! 
It was easier for the M.O.A. and the T.L.A. to take this attitude. 
What proved more difficult was the attitude of the workers 
themselves. They showed impatience when disagreements in the 
Board occurred and at delays in the settlement of their grievances. 
But in time, through T.L.A. persuasion, they also learned to a 
substantial degree to adjust themselves to the situation. 


(7) It will have become obvious that the work of the Arbitration 
Board was not really that of arbitration, in the strict sense of 
the term. The arbitrators were partisan representatives of the 
parties to the dispute ; the real arbitration was done by the umpire 
when they themselves could not come to agreement. The situation 
would have been different if the umpire had acted as a member of 
the Board from the commencement of proceedings before it ; 
his task would then have been to break the deadlock between the 
partisan representatives and his casting vote would have deter- 
mined the award. 

In reality, the work of the Board was a highly developed form 
of negotiation and conciliation. By following the procedure of 
arbitration—i.e. the submission by the parties of their statements 
or pleadings, the presentation of oral and documentary evidence 
in the manner of a judicial inquiry—the task of negotiation and 
conciliation became oriented to a search for relevant facts and 
data. It was intended that the search for a solution to the issues 
on the basis of such evidence should be made in the first instance 
through the process of discussion between the parties’ representa- 
tives on the Board ; that they were called arbitrators did not alter 
the essential character of their work ; what they made when they 
arrived at a joint award or common decision was in fact a collective 
agreement ; and their failure to reach common decision was nothing 
more than failure of mutual settlement between the parties. 


(8) The arbitration machinery did not prevent strikes by the 
Union, which prepared itself for this eventuality by building up 


1 History of Wage Adjustment in Ahmedabad Textile Industry, Vol. III, 
p. 190. 
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a strike fund. In an article written in 1948 the General Secretary 
of T.L.A. referred to more than 150 strikes prosecuted by it.! 
It may be noted that the strikes were discouraged under the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 and they became rarer 
under the operation of this law. It would therefore appear that 
most of the strikes referred to occurred during the period from 
1920 until 1938 ; for example, in 1930 there were 33 strikes which 
affected 24 mills ; and in 1934, 39 strikes. Among the frequent 
causes of Union-sponsored strikes were trade union obstruction 
and victimisation, violation of awards and demands for wage 
increases ; but they were confined to a limited number of mills and 
affected only a limited number of workers and were generally of 
short duration. 

The Union also sponsored strikes in mills that were not members 
of the M.O.A. and there were likewise, apart from unauthorised 
strikes by union members, strikes by non-union workers. It would 
appear that strikes by non-union workers were due in many cases 
to their difficulty in having their claims or grievances adjusted, 
as there was no established procedure of settlement in their case. 
Often, the Union would intervene on their behalf after the workers 
had been persuaded to resume work, and in this way the Union 
secured a number of new members. 

On the whole, however, Ahmedabad was an area of relative 
calm. This situation was strikingly brought out in the report 
of the Departmental Inquiry on Wages and Unemployment in 
the Bombay textile industry, appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1934. The report shows that from 1926 to 1933 there 
were in the textile industry in the whole presidency a total of 
471 strikes with a time loss of 38,848,898 man-days. Of this 
time loss Bombay city alone, with 130,000 average number of 
workers, was responsible for 32 million man-days; Sholalpur 
accounted for over 1 million man-days with only 18,000 workers ; 
and Ahmedabad, with 70,000 workers, for only 138,000 man-days. 

The year 1938 was a perfect one ; there was not a single day 
lost due to strikes. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS AND EXISTING PRACTICES IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AND SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Abandonment and Revival of Private Arbitration Machinery 


The system of the private Permanent Arbitration Board was 
abandoned in 1939, when the parties decided to submit their 
disputes to government established procedures for settlement 


1 Khandubhai K. Desai: The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. 
An Indigenous Experiment in Trade Union Movement, 1948, p. 12. 
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under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938.1 The Act 
provided for the registration of a representative union which had 
been recognised by an employer or employers’ organisation and 
of any union with the prescribed number of members. An employer 
desiring a change in the conditions of employment must give 
notice to the representative union before effecting such a change. 
Workers, through their representative union, must also give to 
the employer notice of changes they themselves desired. If such 
notice was objected to, the party making it must notify the concilia- 
tion officer. 

The Act also provided for the settlement of disputes by concilia- 
tion, through conciliation officers or specially constituted concilia- 
tion boards, and by voluntary arbitration. For the purpose of 
such voluntary arbitration, the Act created a permanent Industrial 
Court. Disputes could be referred to the Court by joint submission 
or agreement of the parties. In 1941 the Act was amended to 
permit the Government to refer important disputes to it. 

The Act of 1938 was replaced by the Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, 1946. This Act introduced substantial changes which 
need not be referred to here. It may suffice to state that it continued 
the previous system whereby a dispute could be referred to the 
Industrial Court upon joint submission of the parties or by the 
Government on its own motion, and that it also created a Labour 
Court, which was competent to deal with essentially legal disputes, 
subject to appeal to the Industrial Court.? 


Experience under Government Established Machinery. 


Among the developments in the experience of the parties under 
the working of the two laws mentioned above the following may 
be noted : 


(1) The Millowners’ Association readily gave official confirma- 
tion of its recognition of the T.L.A. under the Act of 1938. However, 
the present status of the T.L.A. as a representative union under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946 derives from the 
strength of its membership. 


(2) The parties made use of direct negotiations for the settle- 
ment of their differences to a much greater extent than they did 
during the life of the Permanent Arbitration Board, and were 
able to conclude many collective agreements in this way. 


(3) This development was encouraged by the compulsory 
requirement of notice of change, which had the effect of inducing 


1 The Act was largely inspired by the experience in Ahmedabad. 


2 A representative union can refer a dispute to the Labour Court or the 
Industrial Court without the assistance of the State. 
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the parties to come together to discuss the proposed change. 
When they could not reach agreement discussions were continued 
in proceedings before the conciliation officer. 


(4) Where there was no settlement by agreement, either in 
direct negotiations or by conciliation, the parties invariably agreed 
to submit the dispute to the Industrial Court. In essence they 
were merely continuing their previous practice under the Permanent 
Arbitration Board, with the sole difference that arbitration was 
exercised not by a body of their own creation but by an agency 
provided by the Government. 


(5) In spite of the fact that after 1941 it was open to the Govern- 
ment to refer disputes to the Industrial Court on its own motion, 
this was done very rarely in disputes involving the Ahmedabad 
textile industry. This was, of course, due to the fact that the 
parties themselves agreed in most cases to make a joint submission 
to the Industrial Court. 


(6) Even after disputes had been referred to the Court, the 
parties continued their efforts to reach a compromise by negotia- 
tion. They were successful in many cases and they would then 
apply to the Court to pass an award in terms of their agreement. 
They were also able to conclude many agreements modifying 
awards of the Court. 

There were a number of disputes which reached serious propor- 
tions during this period. Undoubtedly the most serious was that 
which arose in 1939 from a T.L.A. proposal for increased dearness 
allowance. A special conciliator was appointed after the parties’ 
negotiations resulted in deadlock, but his efforts also failed to 
produce a settlement. The T.L.A. eventually decided, after con- 
sulting Mahatma Gandhi, to call out a strike in all the mills; it 
made extensive preparations for the strike but called it off at the 
last minute when the parties agreed to refer the dispute to the 
Industrial Court. 

By far the most important dispute referred by the Government 
to the Industrial Court in connection with the Ahmedabad textile 
industry was that which arose in 1947 from the T.L.A.’s proposal 
for the fixing of minimum wages and standardisation of wages. 
The award of the Court standardised the wages in about 130 
occupations, with minimum wages for 87 categories. This award 
has since been substantially modified by agreements between the 


M.O.A. and the T.L.A. 


Revival of Private Disputes Settlement Machinery. 


The private machinery for the settlement of disputes was 
revived in 1952, when the parties entered into two agreements 


3 
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providing for the settlement of disputes by negotiation, conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Under the agreement on conciliation, any dispute between a 
mill and any of its workers or between a mill and the T.L.A. or 
between the M.O.A. and the T.L.A. should first be discussed be- 
tween the parties. If no agreement was reached within a fortnight 
or such longer period as was agreed upon, the dispute would be 
referred to a Conciliation Board consisting of eight members, four 
from each side. The Board was not to entertain any dispute unless 
it was proved to its satisfaction that every attempt had been 
made by the parties to settle it by negotiation and that reasonable 
opportunity had been given to the aggrieved party to place its 
case properly. 

Under the other agreement, if a dispute was not settled by 
negotiations or conciliation, it could be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration established in accordance with the agreement. For 
this purpose a panel of arbitrators was to be constituted consisting 
of a number of persons nominated from time to time by each of 
the two parties. If any dispute was to be referred by any party for 
arbitration, each party was to nominate its own arbitrator from 
the panel, to constitute the Arbitration Board. Before starting 
the arbitration proceedings the Board thus formed was to appoint 
an umpire to whom the dispute was to be referred in case of differ- 
ence of opinion between the two arbitrators. 

It will be noted that these agreements introduced two important 
changes in the machinery set up under the agreements of 1937. 
Firstly, in lieu of a sub-arbitration board of one independent person, 
there was a permanent Conciliation Board with members represent- 
ing the parties, to which disputes were to be submitted before they 
went to the Arbitration Board. The other change was more impor- 
tant. Previously there was only one board to which all disputes 
were submitted, failing mutual agreement. As experience had 
shown, this could not but lead to an accumulation of disputes 
pending or unacted upon. Under the new agreement several 
boards could be constituted concurrently from the panel of arbi- 
trators ; there could be as many boards as there were disputes to 
be settled. 

The agreements were for a period of two years. The parties 
were unable, when the term expired, to agree on their renewal. 
A difference arose over whether the private disputes-settlement 
machinery should be the final authority for all questions. The 
M.O.A. took the view that it should ; the T.L.A. wanted to be free 
to refer the question of bonus to the Industrial Court. However, 
the agreements were tacitly allowed to run for another year and 
in the meantime the parties continued their efforts to reach a 
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compromise. Eventually, in 1955, a compromise was evolved 
on the bonus question (see below) which paved the way for the 
conclusion of an agreement on arbitration. 

This agreement did not continue the Conciliation Board. It 
was shown to be unnecessary under the system whereby a number 
of arbitration boards could be constituted at the same time. The 
agreement also differed from the 1952 arbitration agreement in 
two important respects : (1) instead of a single panel of arbitrators 
there were to be two panels, one constituted by each party ; and 
(2) instead of the arbitrators looking for an umpire to whom to 
submit the dispute if they could not agree on an award, there was 
to be a panel of umpires (not more than five and not less than two) 
from whom the arbitrators were to make their choice. 

The M.O.A. has appointed 29 arbitrators on its panel: the 
President, Vice-President and the managing agents or managers 
of some of the member mills. The T.L.A. has 20 arbitrators on 
its panel : the General Secretary, the three Secretaries, and other 
senior officers of the Union. The umpires’ panel consists of five 
persons, one of whom is the Presiding Judge of the Central Labour 
Appellate Tribunal in Bombay. 


Existing Practices 


Collective Bargaining. 


Collective bargaining is at present carried on at two levels: 
between the Millowners’ Association and the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association and between individual mills and the T.L.A. 

The following features in collective bargaining between the 
M.O.A. and the T.L.A. may be noted : 


(1) The subjects of negotiations relate to general terms and 
conditions of employment in the industry as a whole and include 
questions arising from the application and interpretation of agree- 
ments which are also of a general character, i.e. questions of 
interpretation which are not in the nature of individual complaints 
by workers. 


(2) The M.O.A. proposals are first discussed in the Associa- 
tion’s Managing Committee before they are addressed to the T.L.A. 
Those of the T.L.A. are discussed in its Joint Board of Representa- 
tives, particularly where important issues are involved, or in its 
Central Executive Committee. The proposals are addressed to 
the other party as “ notices of change ”, in the terms of the Bombay 
Industriul Relations Act, with an accompanying statement 
explaining the proposals and giving reasons for them. 
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(3) In a sense the negotiation of collective agreements in the 
industry is a continuous process. Proposals are made from time 
to time by either party, each dealing with one or more matters, 
with regard to the industry as a whole or only to a specified 
category of workers. Thus, in the course of a year quite a number 
of agreements may be concluded, varying in importance with 
regard to their contents and scope of application, many for indefinite 
periods and remaining in force until modified by subsequent 
agreements.! 


(4) The negotiating committee of the M.O.A. would include 
the President, or Vice-President, the Secretary and, depending on 
the importance of the matter being discussed, one or more co-opted 
members, while that of the T.L.A. would have from one to four 
members—any of the Secretaries and senior staff members of the 
Union. Except for changes in the officers of the M.O.A., the 
composition of the negotiating committees has remained relatively 
stable, and as they have been brought together often they have 
become fairly well acquainted with each other. 


(5) In the course of time the parties have developed traditions 
and practices regarding the procedure of negotiations. The 
discussions are often held in the M.O.A. premises—quite a mag- 
nificent structure with splendid “functional” facilities for joint 
conferences.?, The negotiations are carried on as expeditiously as 
possible ; the parties seek to avoid unnecessary delays or postpone- 
ments ; and they do not appear prone to extend the discussion of 
their differences to the pages of newspapers. 


(6) The meetings are characterised by informality. As the 
negotiators have known each other for years the discussions are 
carried on in a friendly, courteous, congenial manner, although 
heated arguments and banging of the table sometimes take place. 
The discussions tend to be centred on the issues: the tradition 
of reliance on facts and factual arguments built up during the 
period of the Permanent Arbitration Board has been extended to 
the bargaining table and strengthened by the parties’ own experi- 
ence. There is no rigid adherence to abstract principles or inflexible 
attachment to positions first announced ; the negotiations have 
become a search for compromise and practical solutions to the 
problems. 


1 For example, in 1955-56 the M.O.A. and member mills gave 409 notices, 
of which 177 resulted in agreements. The T.L.A. gave 182 notices, of which 
40 resulted in agreements. Non-M.O.A. mills gave 65 notices, of which 
23 resulted in agreements. 

2 Designed by the well known architect, Le Corbusier. 
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The T.L.A. carries on collective bargaining with individual 
member mills of the M.O.A. and non-member mills. The subjects 
of negotiations with member mills relate to the application of the 
industry-wide agreements between the M.O.A. and the T.L.A., 
the most common subject at the present time being workloads, 
introduction of new methods of operation, and matters arising 
in the mills not covered by such agreements. Negotiations with 
non-member mills are generally designed to apply in these mills 
the standards laid down in the agreements between the M.O.A. 
and the T.L.A. and otherwise follow the pattern of negotiations 
with member mills in so far as questions outside the scope of such 
agreements are concerned. 

The mills are represented in these negotiations by the repre- 
sentative of the managing agent or the mill manager, assisted by 
the labour officer ; the T.L.A. is represented by one or two senior 
officers, i.e. those in charge of its Complaints Department. 

The negotiations are usually carried on in mill premises. As 
regards their character and the atmosphere in which they are 
carried on, they do not differ from negotiations between the 
M.O.A. and the T.L.A. 


Workers’ Complaints and Grievances. 


Aside from the elected representatives of the constituent 
occupational unions in the mills, there is in the central office of the 
T.L.A. a Complaints Department with a staff of some 30 members. 
The staff is divided into seven groups, each responsible for a 
number of mills, supervised by two senior officers, one responsible 
for four groups and the other for three. Each group consists of 
an officer-in-charge, an assistant and three inspectors; the 
inspectors are responsible for visiting a group of three or four 
mills each. By convention they are allowed to enter mill premises 
to look into conditions and talk with the workers regarding their 
complaints. 

In 1955 the Union set up a standing Complaints Committee 
to examine how each complaint is settled and the time taken in 
their disposal. The object was to have uniformity in agreements 
and settlements arrived at with individual mills on the same type 
of questions and to avoid undue delays in settling complaints. 
The Committee meets almost every day and examines the com- 
plaints recorded one month previously to see how far work in con- 
nection with these complaints has proceeded. The Committee is 
split up into two parts, one for day-shift complaints, and the other 
for night-shift, and the representatives are elected from day and 
night shifts respectively. 
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The Union also gives assistance to non-union members in the 
settlement of their complaints and grievances. 

The procedure for the settlement of these questions before 
arbitration is as follows : 


(1) A worker brings his complaint to his trade union repre- 
sentative, who puts it into writing. They take it up with the 
worker’s immediate supervisor and, if it is not settled with him, 
to the department head. The union representative may ask the 
assistance of the T.L.A. inspector for the mill ; this is often done 
in case of a newly elected representative and in more serious cases. 
A vast majority of the complaints, perhaps from 80 to 90 per 
cent., are settled in this way. 


(2) If the complaint is not settled by the trade union repre- 
sentative in the department, it is recorded at the T.L.A.’s central 
office. No complaint is accepted for such recording unless it has 
been taken up under the first stage of the procedure outlined 
above. An investigation is also made to determine whether the 
complaint is justified and, if it is not, the worker is advised 
accordingly and is asked to withdraw it. 


(3) If the T.L.A. decides to pursue the matter, the appropriate 
group of the Complaints Department takes charge of the further 
prosecution of the complaint, first with the department head and 
the supervisors concerned, then with the mill manager and finally 
with the managing agent. The senior officer in charge of the group 
may come in and intervene either with the mill manager or mana- 
ging agent. When settlement fails, the group sends a notice of 
arbitration to the manager or managing agent. 

The M.O.A. does not normally intervene in the settlement of 
workers’ complaints unless questions of a more general character 
are involved. But when the question relates to the application 
and interpretation of an agreement between the M.O.A. and the 
T.L.A., the latter may bring the matter to the former’s attention. 
The M.O.A. Secretary then seeks to enlighten the mill management 
on its obligations under the agreement with reference to the par- 
ticular question in issue. If, in his view, the mill’s action is contrary 
to the agreement, the management usually heeds his advice and 
the matter is ended. 


Arbitration Procedure. 


The procedure of arbitration in case of disputes over general 
terms and conditions of employment and that followed in case of 
disputes involving workers’ complaints are substantially the same. 
It may be summarised as follows : 
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(1) The parties to the dispute draw up an agreement constituting 
the Arbitration Board for the dispute and specifying the issues 
to be considered by it. (2) The arbitrators select the umpire. The 
Board may appoint an assessor or assessors to assist it. (3) The 
party initiating the dispute submits a statement of its claim. 
The other party submits its statement. (4) The parties submit oral 
evidence and may be required by the Board to produce documents 
relevant to the dispute. They may submit supplementary written 
statements or may be required to do so by the Board. (5) After 
conclusion of the hearing, the arbitrators discuss the issues be- 
tween themselves in the light of the evidence produced and the 
arguments of the parties. If they agree on a decision, an award 
of the Board is prepared and signed by them. If they disagree, 
they prepare separate awards, giving reasons for their respective 
opinions. A dispute may not remain undecided for more than six 
weeks, unless the parties agree on extension. (6) In case of differing 
awards, the disputed issues are submitted to the umpire. He may 
require the parties to submit written statements and hear them 
in person to clarify any point, but the parties may not submit 
new evidence. The umpire makes his decision on the evidence 
presented to the Board, the differing awards of the arbitrators, 
the written statements of the parties and the clarification. 

(7) Neither the Board nor the umpire may decide any issues 
other than those referred to it or him, as the case may be, for 
arbitration. 


Some Significant Aspects of the Recent Experience 


Certain developments which occurred during the period from 
the abandonment to the revival of the private dispute machinery 
have been noted above. In general the trend towards increasing 
understanding and industrial peace continued, broken only by the 
preparations for the Union’s threatened strike in 1939, which 
occasioned a certain amount of bitterness. In his speeches at the 
annual general meetings of the Association, the President of the 
M.O.A. was able to report on most occasions that “ our relations 
with the workers and T.L.A. were cordial ”. 

What proved to be the main source of disturbance to the general 
pattern of industrial peace were the occasional unauthorised strikes 
of union members and strikes by workers belonging to non-T.L.A. 
unions. But the workers seldom showed dissatisfaction with the 
wage rates, amount of bonus and other general terms and conditions 
of employment which the T.L.A. was able to secure through 
collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration. On the other 
hand, they have become more conscious of their individual rights, 
more alert in asserting claims under the agreements and awards, 
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more prone to protest against what they consider to be injustices ; 
their complaints and grievances have become much more numerous 
in recent years. 

As a result the importance of providing satisfaction to the 
workers has been increasingly reflected in the need for a prompt 
and equitable settlement of their complaints and grievances. In the 
mills this has become a critical area in the relations between 
management and the workers ; and of all the day-to-day activities 
of the T.L.A. it is this question which undoubtedly commands 
most of its attention. The accompanying table gives some idea 
of how the situation has evolved and why the T.L.A. sets much 
store by this work. 


WORKERS’ COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCES HANDLED BY THE T.L.A.! 





T 


Total : Com- | False, | 

number Successful | promised unreasonable, Other # Pending 
| 
| 


trivial 





.. eee 1,002 616 | : 78 
¢.. foe 3,643 2,816 280 
1941-42 . . 8,133 4,902 | | 2,062 
1952-55 . .| 47,975 12,314 | 423 3 | 4,386 
1953-54 16,521 10,782 | 560 5 | 3,962 


1955-56 








| 1954-55 . 18,020 | 11,553 | 653 4.315 
| 


18,868 10,557 | 1,038 : | 3,920 





1 From the T.L.A. annual reports. Include only complaints and grievances recorded at the T.L.A. 
Office, and exclude complaints and grievances settled in the mills at earlier stages of procedure. * Unsuccessful, 
closed, repeated, rejected. 


The Bonus Agreement of 1955. 


Of recent developments, one of the most significant from the 
point of view of the stability of relationships was the conclusion 
of the bonus agreement in June 1955, which laid down the condi- 
tions for determining the amounts of bonus for the years 1953 to 
1957. The annual bonus has become a primary element in the 
wage structure in India, being a substantial addition to the total 
of the wages received at the fixed time or piece rate. Claims for 
bonus are based on the employer’s available surplus profit, after 
provision for prior charges (depreciation, reserve and taxes) and 
a fair return on capital. Workers would be content with the existing 
wage rates, provided they could get a good enough bonus at the 
end of the employer’s fiscal year. In practice, wage disputes tend 
to centre on the annual bonus and only at longer intervals on fixed 
wage rate increases. 
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The bonus agreement of 1955 provided that a mill which had 
available surplus profit after the usual provision for prior charges 
and a fair return on capital (fixed in the agreement at 6 per cent. 
of paid-up capital in cash plus 2 per cent. on reserves employed as 
working capital) shall pay its employees a bonus equivalent to 
not less than 4.8 per cent. nor more than 25 per cent. of the total 
basic wages earned during the year. This rate compares favourably 
with the amounts paid in other centres or industries in the country, 
but what has made the agreement more significant was the fact 
that it introduced an innovation in regard to the period of validity 
of the agreement. Hitherto, in Ahmedabad, as probably in other 
centres, the question of bonus was taken up annually. In Ahmed- 
abad this meant annual negotiations between two strong organisa- 
tions. 

Considering the importance which the two parties, and particu- 
larly the workers, attached to this question, these negotiations 
tended to excite them to a far greater extent than negotiations on 
most other subjects; the bonus negotiations became recurring 
occasions of annual crises. The negotiators could attend to their 
work with comparative emotional detachment, but this was 
probably not the case for most of the workers, for whom the out- 
come of the negotiations was of acute concern. The 1955 agreement 


put an end to this situation and ensured that, for the remaining 
three years of its life, the bonus question would not endanger 
industrial peace. 


(To be continued.) 





The Enforcement of 
Statutory Minimum Wages 
in Great Britain 
by 


E. HAWTREY 


The Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928, pro- 
vides that a system of supervision and sanctions should be set up to 
ensure that employers and workers affected by minimum wage legisla- 
tion are informed of the minimum rates in force, and that wages are 
not patd at less than these rates. In Great Britain the employers and 
workers concerned are scattered among half-a-million small establish- 
ments and are often unaware of their obligations or rights under the 
law. In these circumstances the work of the Wages Inspectorate of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service consists mainly in 
informing employers of the provisions of the wages regulation orders 
affecting them and of persuading and, if necessary, helping them to 
comply with these provisions. The author of the present article, who 
has for many years been one of the Ministry's Senior Wages Inspectors, 
shows that, as a result of this painstaking supervisory work, recourse 
need rarely be had to legal sanctions. 


AGES and conditions of employment for workers in Great 
Britain are generally fixed by means of voluntary collective 
bargaining. It was, however, early recognised that lack of organisa- 
tion in certain trades precluded such bargaining and led to very low 
wages, long hours and bad conditions of work. Consequently, the 
State intervened in 1909 and, following the passing of the first 
Trade Boards Act, trade boards fixed minimum rates of wages in 
four trades. This system of statutory minimum rates of wages was 
progressively extended to cover all trades in which the machinery 
for the effective regulation of the remuneration of workers was 
inadequate and consequently a reasonable standard of remunera- 
tion was not being maintained. At present under the Wages 
Councils Acts, the Catering Wages Act and the separate Agricultural 
Wages Acts for England and Wales and for Scotland the wages, 
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holidays and holiday remuneration of about 3 million workers in 
some 500,000 industrial establishments engaged in manufacture 
and retail distribution, and 650,000 workers in agriculture, are 
regulated by law. 

The method of fixing minimum wages in the various trades is 
as follows : 


A wages council is set up for employers and workers in each 
trade subject to statutory wage regulation, and a wages board 
for the different sections of the catering industry so covered. They 
consist of representatives in equal numbers of employers and 
workers together with independent members, one of whom is the 
Chairman. 

Wages boards and councils submit proposals to the Minister 
of Labour and National Service for fixing minimum remuneration, 
holidays and holiday remuneration, to which he gives legal effect 
by making a “ wages regulation order”. In October 1958 there 
were 50 wages councils covering such diverse trades as the manu- 
facture of aerated waters, boot and shoe repairing, jute manufacture, 
shirt making and a wide range of retail distribution together with 
four catering wages boards. Agriculture is covered by two agri- 
cultural wages boards similar to wages boards and councils but 
empowered to fix minimum wages without reference to the Minister, 
in their case the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
Their constitution and the enforcement of their orders is dealt 
with separately below. 

Wages regulation orders specify the minimum time rates and 
rates for overtime which are payable. In trades where piece-work 
is customary the orders make special provision for it. Some orders 
also provide rates for apprentices and learners, waiting time, 
guaranteed minimum weekly remuneration, holidays and holiday 
remuneration. 

Wages councils are independent of one another and are free 
to submit proposals which they consider are most appropriate. In 
some matters they follow the same lines. Many, for example, 
provide that a worker who terminates his employment without 
giving the requisite notice suffers a deduction from the accrued 
holiday remuneration to which he is entitled. In other matters 
their proposals reflect the customs of the trade. For example, 
a worker employed in a shop covered by the Retail Newsagency, 
Tobacco and Confectionery Trades Wages Council, where employ- 
ment on Sundays is common, is entitled to time-and-a-quarter for 
work on a Sunday ; a worker, however, in a shop covered by the 
Retail Food Trades Wages Council, which does not normally 
open on a Sunday, is entitled to double time on that day. 
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Trade customs also affect the proposals which wages councils 
make about such matters as differential area rates and overtime. 
A differential rate is given in baking but not in brushmaking so 
that a London baker is entitled to more than a baker in a rural 
area but a brushmaker receives the same wherever he works. A 
barman selling intoxicating liquor has his overtime assessed on a 
daily basis whereas the overtime of a barman in a residential hotel 
may be assessed fortnightly. 

In fixing minimum rates for apprentices, councils also provide 
for their training and supervision, and in some trades—hairdressing 
for example—a ratio of apprentices to skilled workers. Some 
councils provide a guaranteed week varying from 40 to 48 hours’ 
pay for full-time workers, usually defined as those who ordinarily 
work 36 hours a week. 

The result of the deliberations of a wages council may sometimes 
be a wages regulations order of some complexity. It has, however, 
to be remembered that a council is a bargaining body and a com- 
promise that emerges from the conflicting views of employers and 
workers is often more complex than the original proposals. The 
compromise may, for example, provide for payment at two or 
three different time rates where a worker is employed in hours 
outside his normal periods such as evenings, Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays or public holidays, or may specify that payment for holi- 
days is arithmetically related to normal earnings or provide for 
payment to a lorry driver on the basis of the weight of the load 
his vehicle normally carries. The complexity of provisions of this 
nature creates difficulty in enforcement, particularly when they 
are translated into legal language. The resulting calculations 
may be too complicated for the busy or not too well educated 
employer to comply with or for the worker to understand so that 
he can check the adequacy of the remuneration he receives. 

The urgent need for the simplification of wages regulation 
orders, however, has been impressed on councils and there are 
signs that progress will be made in this direction and that councils 
will resist the temptation to provide for every conceivable situation, 
which usually leads to complication. 


THE WAGES INSPECTORATE 


Given the need for regulation of minimum wages, holidays, 
and other conditions, it remained to be decided how to secure 
compliance with the regulations. From the first it was agreed that 
there should be stronger control than the right of the employee to 
take his eniployer to the courts if he thought he was being underpaid. 
The Trade Boards Act, 1909, empowered the Minister (then the 
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President of the Board of Trade, now the Minister of Labour and 
National Service) to appoint inspectors to visit premises where 
trades subject to statutory regulation were carried on, to make 
inquiries in order to decide whether workers were being under- 
paid, and to secure the payment of any arrears of wages due to the 
workers. 

Today the Wages Inspectorate numbers 167 and is responsible 
for the inspection of some 500,000 establishments where statutory 
minimum remuneration is laid down by wages councils under the 
Wages Councils Acts, 1945 to 1948, or by catering wages boards 
under the Catering Wages Act, 1943. (A separate inspectorate is 
responsible for agricultural wages and conditions under the Agri- 
cultural Wages Act. See below.) 

In 1957 the Inspectorate visited just over 10 per cent. of the 
establishments covered by the regulations, carrying out 51,432 
inspections, during which they examined the remuneration of 
312,714 workers. 


Personnel of the Wages Inspectorate 


It is the practice to select inspectors from the general staff of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, which means that 


inspectors will have worked in employment exchanges, on industrial 
conciliation, or in other services provided by the Ministry, before 
entering the Inspectorate, and may return to other work after a 
time. 

Inspectors must be able to deal with all kinds of people, to 
explain complicated legal requirements to employers and workers, 
and to stand firm in the face of an employer’s reluctance to co- 
operate or his active opposition. They work alone, and need to be 
self-reliant, resourceful, and able to take decisions quickly on their 
own initiative if necessary. They require the ability to absorb 
and apply the sometimes complicated provisions in wages regula- 
tion orders, and to do fairly elaborate arithmetical calculations of 
amounts due to workers. Inspectors have to be alert to detect 
failure to comply with the regulations, and also to be patient and 
persistent in going to the root of the problems that occur. So far 
as possible, officers having a good measure of these qualities are 
selected for the Inspectorate. 


Organisation and Control 


Control of the Inspectorate rests immediately with 16 senior 
wages inspectors, each responsible for an area of Great Britain. 
Their duties include organising wages inspection work in their 
area, examining inspectors’ reports to secure adequate and uniform 
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standards of inspection, giving guidance to inspectors, answering 
the more difficult inquiries from the public, and correspondence 
with Headquarters, including monthly and special reports. 

Except in London senior wages inspectors are responsible 
to the Ministry’s controllers for the eight regions of England, 
for Scotland, and for Wales. London presents a particular problem 
because of the large number of establishments covered by wages 
boards and councils in and around the city ; here there are four 
senior wages inspectors under an assistant regional controller 
specialising in wages inspection, who reports direct to the regional 
controller. The controllers are responsible for such matters as the 
staffing of the Inspectorate, the completion of the programme of 
inspection for the year, and the general supervision of the quality 
of inspection work. 

Senior wages inspectors refer directly to Headquarters for 
technical advice on difficult cases of many kinds, and also refer all 
cases where prosecution of an employer in the courts is con- 
templated. At Headquarters a Chief Wages Inspector supervises 
the efficiency of the Inspectorate as a whole and the carrying out 
of the programme of inspection. He also reports annually to each 
council on the enforcement of the regulations with which it is 
concerned. 

The Chief Wages Inspector each year advises controllers of the 
general programme to be followed in wages inspections. This 
normally provides for (1) the investigation, normally by an 
inspector’s visit, of all complaints by workers, (2) the routine 
inspection of a stated percentage of the establishments in each 
trade, and (3) further inspection, if time permits, in trades in which 
non-compliance is most marked, and in trades where there are 
many homeworkers or piece-workers. 

Inspectors prepare individual reports on inspections made 
and complaints investigated. Senior wages inspectors send monthly 
reports to the Chief Wages Inspector notifying him of any opinions 
on scope and interpretation that they have given, of the circum- 
stances in which payment of wage arrears has not, either in whole 
or part, been collected, and of criticisms or suggestions about the 
wages orders made to them by persons affected. 


THE Work OF WAGES INSPECTORS 
The Inspector’s Approach to His Work 


In describing the work of the Wages Inspectorate it is all too 
easy to give the impression that its only concern is to seek out 
breaches of the law. It should be stressed at the start that the duties 
of an inspector include not only protecting the worker but helping 
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the employer. Very often the inspector will find that the regula- 
tions are being disregarded not because the employer intends to 
underpay his employees but because he has failed to understand 
what the law requires of him as a minimum ; once the regulations 
have been explained, the employer, in the majority of cases, is 
only too willing to set matters right. Thus a great part of an 
inspector’s time is spent on going through the often complex 
regulations with the employer and explaining what he must do. 
Inspectors will seek to show also that the wages regulation orders 
result from proposals submitted by representatives of the employers 
and workers and are not drawn up by a government department. 
When advising on the meaning of regulations, however, the 
inspectors must warn employers that they are, strictly, giving 
only opinions, since only the courts can give an authoritative 
interpretation of Acts and orders. 

Not only employers take advantage of the inspectorate’s 
advisory work. Solicitors and accountants, when consulted by 
employers, often look to the Inspectorate to advise them on 
questions which have arisen under the Acts, and appreciate the 
impartiality and accuracy shown by the Inspectorate. 

Even when an employer refuses at first to comply, or refuses 
to supply evidence of compliance because he dislikes government 
interference, the Inspectorate relies far more on tact, good-humour, 
and persuasion than on the final sanction of prosecution. Once an 
employer is convinced that he is dealing with a human being and 
not an official automaton, he is often won over. Nevertheless, 
inspectors are on their guard lest their good-humour be taken for 
weakness. 

The general principle followed by the Inspectorate is that 
inspection shall be completely impartial as between all the parties 
concerned, and shall be thorough and accurate. This is all the more 
necessary as an inspector may have to justify any statement he 
makes or letter he writes in a court, if the inspection he is carrying 
out culminates in legal proceedings. The inspector must exercise 
discretion, since workers’ complaints are confidential, and informa- 
tion obtained by the Inspectorate is used only for the purposes of 
the Acts. 


Powers 


The Acts give inspectors the powers necessary to see whether 
wages regulation orders are observed, and each inspector carries 
a certificate, for production if required, stating what these powers 
are. He may enter the premises subject to inspection, examine 
and make extracts from records, question employers, their agents, 
and their workers, and take signed statements where appropriate. 
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Persons, however, may not be required to give evidence which may 
incriminate them. 

Where an employer, when being interviewed, states that he 
wishes to take legal advice, the inspector will break off the inter- 
view to enable him to do so. 

The Acts forbid anyone to obstruct inspectors or refuse to 
comply with their lawful requirements. If the inspector is unable 
to obtain information owing to such obstruction, he will usually 
read out the relevant section of the Act, and then formally require 
the person to do what is wanted. If he then refuses to help the 
inspector, a prosecution in the courts may be considered. 

If an employer evades an interview, he may be sent a written 
requirement to meet the inspector at a stated time and place. 

Under the Wages Councils Acts, but not under the Catering 
Wages Act, the Inspector has the power to interview a worker 
alone. If the employer does not give the inspector the facility 
to do this, he can overcome the difficulty by visiting the worker 
at his home, and it is exceptional for the worker to refuse to allow 
him to come in. If the worker lives on the employer’s premises 
the inspector may meet him at the local employment exchange. 
Most employers, however, are quite ready to permit inspectors 
to interview workers alone on the premises. 


Identifying the Employers Concerned 


Inspection would be impossible without lists of emplovers 
covered by wages regulation orders to which the Inspectorate can 
refer. The lists are also used to inform employers, free of charge, 
of the regulations which they must observe, although the fact that 
an employer has not received a notice of the regulations is no 
defence against the charge of not complying with them. When a 
notice is received it must be posted up where it can conveniently 
be read by the workers employed. 

Employers covered by the Acts or by any particular order are 
not required to register their names with the Ministry: lists of 
them are built up in various other ways. An employer’s association 
represented on a wages council may make available its list of mem- 
bers. Applications for licences to sell intoxicating liquor or for 
road haulage contracting are publicly recorded, which provides the 
necessary information for the two “licensed establishment ” 
wages boards and the Road Haulage Wages Council. Notice of 
the occupation of a factory must be sent to the Factory Inspectorate 
and many of the trades concerned are carried on in factories. On 
the other hand in a trade such as retail distribution, where many 
shopkeepers are not in an employers’ association, a proportion will 
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not receive the copies of notices of wages regulation proposals or 
orders which councils are required to send to all employers affected. 
Nevertheless, most employers eventually are identified through the 
employer learning in the press or by the radio, or by contact with 
others in his trade, that he may be subject to some regulations, 
with the result that he will apply to the Wages Inspectorate. In 
other instances a worker may make some complaint. On some 
occasions firms within the scope of regulations are discovered by 
a wages inspector during his visits. 

The list of establishments in his own area falling within the 
scope of wages councils is maintained by the Senior Wages Inspector 
in the form of two files. One contains an envelope for each employer 
(in which documents can be kept), which is filed geographically. 
The other contains a card for each employer for whom an envelope 
has been prepared ; these are filed in trade order. On an average, 
files will contain about 30,000 envelopes and cards. In order to 
provide for co-ordination of the inspection of multiple firms, their 
documents are cross-referenced. 


Start of an Inspector's Visit 


Inspectors do not specialise on particular trades. A day’s 
inspection will generally be confined to firms on the lists in a 


particular area in order to reduce time spent in travelling, and in 
one day an inspector may visit a wide range of firms. If the firms 
visited are paying remuneration clearly above the minimum and 
are observing the other requirements of the orders, the visit may 
be brief ; but a complicated case, where records are inadequate 
and arrears must be calculated, may detain an inspector on one 
firm’s premises for many days. Inspectors arrive without warning 
employers that they are coming. They have power to enter 
premises only “at reasonable times ”, and their visits are made 
only during normal business hours. 

The inspector’s first duty is to seek out the proprietor of the 
business, or his representative. He will check whether there has 
been a change of ownership, and confirm that there are, in fact, 
persons employed. 


Is the Firm or Its Workers Subject to the Regulations ? 


Before seeing whether adequate wages are paid, the inspector 
may be faced with the question of which set of regulations apply 
to the workers in the establishment he is visiting, or whether the 
workers are subject to statutory regulation at all. Although many 
questions of “ scope ”, as these are called, have been settled long 
ago, new problems continue to arise (for example, as new processes 
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come into use) and may require reference to Headquarters and to 
the Ministry’s legal advisers. Usually, however, there is no doubt 
in anybody’s mind about scope ; or, if there is, the inspector is 
easily able to resolve it in discussion with those at the establishment. 

A recondite example arose in connection with the manufacture 
of “sea fern ”, or miniature foliage for interior decoration. Firms 
producing this decoration were regarded as being in the scope of 
the council covering the preserving of flowers, fern, etc., for decor- 
ative purposes, until reference to an expert revealed that the so- 
called “fern ” was, before being processed, a marine animal, not 
a plant, so that work on it was outside the council’s scope. 

The problem of deciding which of several regulations govern 
the conditions of particular workers is frequently met in the retail 
distributive trades, where there are six wages councils. The inspec- 
tor may find himself in a shop selling (a) groceries and provisions, 
(6) bread and cakes, (c) sweets and tobacco, (d) drapery and 
(e) stationery. Only one worker may be employed, serving what- 
ever is required. As (a) to (e) are in the scope of five councils the 
order which will apply is that of the Council covering the particular 
retail activity in which the shop is “ mainly engaged ”. The Inspec- 
tor will obtain what information is available on how the worker 
divides his time between these sales, and the relevant cash takings, 
unless, as is often the case, employer and worker agree as to which 
sales predominate. 

In the course of many inspections the question arises whether 
all, or only some, of the workers are covered. The Laundry Wages 
Council covers workers engaged in laundering but not those em- 
ployed in maintaining the machinery in running order. Workers 
who make and pack sweets are within the scope of the Sugar 
Confectionery and Food Preserving Wages Council, but those who 
load them in the warehouse for despatch are not. Such questions 
often prove difficult to settle and may go to the Ministry’s solicitor. 

An employer who feels aggrieved by the Ministry’s opinion 
on scope questions can do one of three things: accept it ; refuse 
to accept it and wait to be taken to court ; or seek from the High 
Court a declaration that the Minister has acted beyond the powers 
vested in him under the statute. Application to the High Court 
is a remedy more likely to be used, if at all, by a large firm or an 
employers’ association than by a small employer. 


Establishing the Facts : Records and Oral Testimony 


The inspector, satisfied that he is at an establishment employing 
workers covered by a wages regulation order, will ask an employer 
to produce his records. The Acts require an employer “to keep 
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such records as are necessary ” to show that he is complying with 
them, that is, to show what remuneration was paid in each pay 
period and what holidays he allowed. Depending on the terms of 
the relevant order, the necessary records may include times of 
starting or finishing work daily ; breaks for meals or rest ; age ; 
duties ; number of meals supplied ; time spent by a piece-worker 
waiting for work; piece prices and jobs given out ; holidays ; 
and holiday remuneration. Under the Wages Councils Act, 1945, 
for example, records must be retained for three years, so that 
arrears may be calculated. 

As can be expected, records will frequently leave much to be 
desired in trades which have been unable to reach a high degree 
of organisation. The standard of records ranges from one extreme 
to the other. A company owning a large number of hotels will 
give each worker a card setting out the terms of his contract, 
including his duties and his normal hours, and obtain from him 
weekly a written agreement that his hours have been correctly 
recorded and wages correctly calculated, the calculation being 
supplied to him. At the other extreme there are employers who 
keep the scantiest of wages and time records. The employer with 
a small business may be unable to employ an accountant to keep 
his books. He will have to do them himself as well as bake bread 
or drive a lorry or serve in his shop. His accounts may be unsorted 
invoices and bills, and arithmetic on paper bags, or he may keep 
no books at all. The wages inspector will take sympathetic account 
of the difficulties of such an employer, and will show him the 
simplest record—it may be only a small notebook with a statement 
of hours and wages—needed to show whether regulations have 
been complied with. 

The majority of employers complete and maintain at least 
wages records, but a small number of employers have been convicted 
and fined for failure to do so when they have also been guilty of 
underpayment. It would be unlikely for an employer to be 
prosecuted for failure to keep records alone. 

When adequate records are produced the inspector will copy 
those relating to one or more recent pay periods, and assess the 
workers’ entitlements. When the records are inadequate, inaccurate 
or non-existent, he may amplify them or reconstruct the past by 
oral inquiry, although where staff turnover is high and those 
employed are casual workers it is often difficult for him to obtain 
accurate evidence of the hours worked, or even of wages received, 
only a week or two previously. Inspectors will make use of many 
different kinds of evidence. For example, in disputes about the 
time taken to deliver milk or bread on a particular round, the inspec- 
tor may be able to establish the necessary times of starting and 
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finishing by asking the roundsman’s first and last customers to 
state the time he usually delivers ; or, where the worker is alleged 
to waste time habitually on the round, the inspector may go out 
with him. 

The greatest difficulty arises where there appears to have been 
underpayment over a long period, but there are no records and 
both employer and worker tend to exaggerate their differing 
versions of the facts. Where the inspector cannot get independent 
corroboration in such cases, he tries to get the employer and worker 
to discuss matters jointly in front of him so that he can form his 
opinion as to where the truth lies. The Inspectorate may give up 
a case because it is impossible to arrive at the truth, but will not 
give it up merely because it is difficult. 


Assessing Underpayment of Remuneration 


When the records and such other evidence as the inspector 
may obtain show that there has been an underpayment, the 
inspector will assess how much is due as arrears to each worker 
concerned ; when criminal proceedings are taken the claim for 
arrears will be limited to the two years immediately preceding the 
date of the offence. In civil proceedings arrears can be claimed for 
the six years immediately preceding the institution of the proceed- 
ings. As a result of inspection in Great Britain in 1957, arrears 
totalling £143,827 were collected on behalf of 18,020 workers. 
This figure is some guide to the need for inspection, although 
in fairness to employers it should be said that in the majority of 
cases underpayment was due more to misunderstanding or ignorance 
of the regulations than to deliberate intent. 

Assessments range from simple cases—e.g. where an employer 
has failed to raise a young worker’s wage when he reached a birth- 
day, or has graded a worker wrongly—to cases involving the under- 
payment of many workers over a period. An exceptional but not 
isolated instance was one concerning lorry drivers, where several 
employers paid a regular wage above the statutory minimum but 
took no account of overtime. Such a case might involve scrutiny by 
the Inspectorate of over 10,000 daily log sheets to discover the 
weeks in which the workers were underpaid because of the hours 
of overtime they had worked. Then there are cases where a worker, 
such as a shop assistant helping with Post Office duties, spends 
part of his time on “ out of scope ” work, and part of his time on 
work covered by a wages regulation order. 

Another example where detailed calculation is necessary is 
where a worker supplied with lodging and meals in an establishment 
under the Unlicensed Places of Refreshment Wages Board works 
in the afternoons and evenings for a total of more than 47 hours 
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a week. Here different rates apply to hours worked up to 47 in 
the week and beyond 47, and also to any hours worked after 
7 p.m. Moreover, for work on a customary holiday the employee 
would be entitled to an enhanced rate. 


Assessment of Rates Due to Piece-Workers 


In trades where piece-work is customary, councils provide for 
minimum piece-rates and a “ piece-work-basis time rate ”, or the 
latter only. These trades set special problems for the Inspectorate. 

Where there is a piece-rate—i.e. a sum of money to be paid 
for each article completed or each operation performed irrespective 
of the time taken—the employer’s record of jobs done by each 
worker and the amount paid for them will enable the inspector 
to check that not less than the statutory minimum has been paid. 
Some knowledge of the trade is often required to identify the opera- 
tion in question, and although inspectors are not trade specialists 
they acquire considerable expertise assisted by descriptive booklets 
on trade processes. Inspection of piece-work in some trades is 
complex ; for example, in the brush and broom manufacturing 
trade the wages regulation order contains 56 paragraphs of piece- 
rates with one paragraph listing 99 different rates. 

Piece-workers on jobs for which minimum piece-rates are not 
provided, for example those engaged on various operations in hat 
trimming or Christmas cracker manufacture, where there is great 
variety of style, are covered by the “ piece-work-basis time rate ”, 
a rate designed to ensure that the minimum remuneration paid 
to the worker employed on piece-work should yield to an ordinary 
worker not less than the amount of money which he would receive 
if employed as a worker on a specific time rate. 

In order to check whether the correct remuneration is paid to 
a worker covered by a piece-work basis time rate the inspector 
will make extracts from the wages book of the amounts earned 
and the hours worked by each piece-worker over a period of four 
weeks. From this he is able to calculate the average hourly earnings 
of each worker over a sample period. He will then list all the 
workers in order of average earnings, and interview each worker. 
If A is new to the job and B has rheumatic fingers but C seems 
quite normal, he will identify C as the “ ordinary worker” and 
base the piece-rate due for the work on his performance. 

Where the ordinary worker earns less than the piece-work 
basis time rate the cause may be inadequate piece-rates or in- 
sufficient work with consequent waiting time. If the cause is 
inadequate piece-rates the workers will usually be able to identify 
the jobs which in their view do not pay. In such circumstances 
persuading the employer to increase the piece-rates may require 
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a great deal of patience and tact, and possibly time tests, in 
front of the employer and the inspector, by workers agreed by 
them to be “ ordinary ”. The increased piece-rates which can be 
regarded as adequate are thus arrived at. The employer will be 
required to pay at least these piece-rates for the future and also 
pay arrears on this basis for the quantities of those jobs done by 
all workers in the past. In other instances the inspector may 
demonstrate to the employer by what percentage the ordinary 
worker’s earnings have fallen below the statutory minimum and 
require the employer to adjust his piece-rates for the future and 
pay arrears to all workers on the percentage basis. 

If the cause is insufficient work and ccnsequent waiting time, 
the employer will be required to pay for th. waiting time at the 
time rate. Waiting time should be recorded separately but fre- 
quently it has to be estimated by the inspector and agreed with 
the employer. 

At an establishment where all the piece-workers are home- 
workers, that is, they work in some place not under the control 
of the employer, and time records cannot be kept, the inspector 
must visit a substantial proportion of them. The more objectively 
minded of them may be able to give a reliable estimate of how 
long it takes them, for example, to trim a specified number of 
hats or to grade a sack of peas for a canner, and if none are able 
to do this they will be asked to keep a record for a period of their 
spells of work and their output. Most of them work intermittently 
in the course of their domestic duties, or in the evenings. They 
may be helped by members of their families, but any such help 
is disregarded. 

A prudent employer starting a new line usually fixes his piece- 
rate after time tests in his factory by one or more workers, and in 
fixing it will take account of the quickness of those workers, so 
that his price will be aimed to be adequate for the “ ordinary 
worker” as described. It is possible, of course, for all the workers in 
an establishment to be quick or, on the contrary, particularly in 
a small establishment, for all to be slow. “ Ordinary worker ” 
means such a worker anywhere in the trade. In millinery, com- 
parison between workers in different firms is likely to be impossible, 
but the earnings of workers employed by different firms on mending 
fishing nets for garden use or on repairing sacks can be compared 
since the work will be largely identical. It is legitimate, of course, 
for an employer, faced with an attempt by the Inspectorate to 
induce him to increase some piece-rate, to resist on the ground 
that a competitor is paying no more. The Inspectorate must then 
bring the other employer into its survey to ensure that enforcement 
does not result in unfair competition. 
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Holidays 


So far, the way inspectors will go about discovering whether 
there are arrears of wages due to workers has been described. 
Councils, however, prescribe not only minimum wages but also 
the holidays to which a worker is entitled and the payment which 
a worker must receive during holidays. An employer cannot 
discharge his obligation to allow a holiday by giving the worker 
money in lieu. 

Most wages regulation orders oblige an employer to allow during 
each year a holiday on some six days of customary public holiday 
(or, under specified conditions, on substituted days) or to make a 
compensatory payment for work on those days (in some orders 
it is sufficient to allow days in lieu). Other orders do not include 
this obligation, but all require either a compensatory payment 
or a day in lieu, or both, if work is done on the holiday. The 
payment may be subject to the condition that the worker is in 
attendance (unless excused) immediately before and after the 
holiday. 

In addition, almost all orders provide for the grant of 12 days’ 
annual holiday with pay, or a proportionate amount in the case 
of part-time workers, during a defined holiday season and subject 
to a qualifying period of employment. What constitutes “ employ- 
ment ” for this purpose varies : less than nine, or 18, or 24 hours, 
or less than two days’ work in a week may exclude such a week 
from the reckoning of the qualifying period. Under other orders 
employment throughout a month is sufficient. Homeworkers are 
usually excluded. Remuneration for a week’s holiday is usually 
the pay for the usual week’s work at the statutory minimum, 
excluding overtime. In the clothing trades, where earnings may 
be high, it is a proportion of the average earnings over a year. 
In the public-house trade it is the contract wage. In trades where 
an order takes into account any provision of board and lodging, 
no account may be taken of this in assessing holiday remuneration. 

The allowance of two weeks’ paid holiday has become so general 
in Great Britain that little enforcement has to be carried out in 
the trades in which it is a statutory requirement, except to dispel 
the fairly prevalent idea that part-time workers are excluded. 

Inspectors have, however, found difficulty in enforcing the 
requirement that, when a worker’s employment terminates, the 
employer is required to make a payment of the proportion of 
holiday remuneration that has accrued to that date. Employers in 
some cases have failed to remember this requirement and in 
others have found difficulty in calculating the correct amount due. 
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RECOVERY OF ARREARS OF REMUNERATION 
Payment of Arrears 


When underpayment is disclosed, in the great majority of 
cases the employer agrees voluntarily to pay the arrears. 

Arrears are paid by the employer direct to the worker or through 
the Ministry of Labour, as may be convenient. When they are 
paid directly to the worker, the employer is requested to send 
the worker’s receipt to the Inspectorate. The Inspectorate does 
not insist upon repayment in the case of workers aged under 21 
employed by and living with their parents or other near relatives. 

Where an employer is financially unable to make an immediate 
payment of arrears, and offers supporting evidence, an inspector 
will arrange for him to give an undertaking to pay in instalments 
within a stated period, unless full payment at any time would 
seriously curtail or possibly close his business, in which case the 
Inspectorate may compromise, with the worker’s agreement and 
without prejudice to his rights to pursue the full claim indepen- 
dently if the compromise settlement is not honoured. 


Criminal Proceedings 


If the employer will not pay what is due to the worker, it is 
open to the Inspectorate to prosecute in the courts. During 1957 
the Inspectorate instituted proceedings against nine firms and ob- 
tained convictions in all cases. The number of firms inspected 
during 1957 and found to be underpaying was 10,220, the majority 
through oversight or misunderstanding. 

The question whether to take criminal proceedings against an 
employer is not decided by any precise formula nor is the possibility 
of a criminal action used as a threat to coerce an employer to pay 
arrears assessed. Where, however, an employer appears to be 
persistently or deliberately evading his obligations or failing to 
meet them through gross negligence, criminal proceedings will be 
considered. In such cases an inspector will avoid either commenting 
on what he finds or provoking incautious comments from the 
employer who, if he is to be charged, has the right to reserve his 
defence until he is in court. An inspector’s duty is to present the 
court with the facts, both those against and those for the employer. 
If the Senior Wages Inspector is satisfied that he has evidence of 
one or more offences, he will instruct the inspector to inform the 
employer of what is alleged against him, to warn him that he need 
not say anything and to take down any statement he may make. 
Any case recommended for prosecution will be carefully considered 
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by the Chief Wages Inspector and his staff, and the Ministry’s 
legal branch will be asked to advise on the adequacy of the evidence. 

If a prosecution is considered necessary, the inspector will lay 
the information and one of the Inspectorate’s solicitors will con- 
duct the case in court. An employer charged with an offence is 
entitled to lay information that some other person was responsible, 
and if he can prove it and that he himself used due diligence to 
secure compliance he must be acquitted. No consent by a worker 
is necessary in criminal proceedings. If unwilling to give evidence 
he may be served with a witness summons requiring his attendance 
under penalty if he fails. 

As mentioned above, the Inspectorate may also prosecute for 
refusal to comply with a requirement of an inspector, for obstruc- 
tion, or for keeping or producing false records, but such prosecu- 
tions are very exceptional. 

If the prosecution is successful the employer guilty of under- 
payment or obstruction is liable to a fine of up to £20. There is a 
penalty of up to £100 or three months’ imprisonment, or both, for 
knowingly keeping false records or giving false information to 
inspectors. In the case of underpayment the court may make 
an order for the payment of arrears. 


Civil Proceedings 


Where an employer cannot be induced to pay arrears and where 
criminal proceedings are not possible or appropriate, the In- 
spectorate may make proceedings in a civil court in the name of 
and on behalf of a worker to recover the arrears. If the worker 
is unwilling the Inspectorate cannot act ; for example, the worker 
may be on very friendly terms with his employer or have received 
past benefits, and may not want to take the money. 


Recovery of Arrears without the Intervention of the Inspectorate 


In trades where an order does not contain complexities the 
notice which employers are required to exhibit usually enables 
workers to know easily what they are entitled to, and the worker 
may complain to the employer if he fails to pay it. It is only 
where there is evasion or misunderstanding that the worker seeks 
the aid of the Inspectorate. Similarly, trade union officials 
occasionally make a direct approach to employers on behalf of 
the worker to recover arrears. Unions, however, have no powers 
under the Acts, and usually pass on any complaint to the Inspect- 
orate. Workers themselves may take civil proceedings in pursuit 
of a claim but seldom do so. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Workers in agricultural employment are the only group of 
workers whose minimum wages and holidays are fixed by a wages 
Act other than the Wages Councils and Catering Wages Acts. The 
Agricultural Wages Act, 1948, which consolidated previous legisla- 
tion dating from the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, 
continued the authority for the setting up of an Agricultural 
Wages Board for England and Wales (there is similar legislation 
and a similar Board for Scotland). Both boards are autonomous 
and are not required to submit their decisions to Minister or 
Parliament for approval. The board for England and Wales 
consists of eight persons representing employers and eight repre- 
senting workers, with five persons, one of whom must be a woman, 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
The Minister designates one of the five members appointed by him 
as Chairman of the board. The Scottish board is similarly consti- 
tuted, except that the representative members number six instead 
of eight, and are appointed by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Local wages committees have among their miscellaneous 
functions the power to fix lower rates for incapacitated persons. 
They may also make recommendations to the board on wages 
matters affecting their area. 

The enforcement of the Act and orders is the responsibility of 
the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, who has appointed 
a Chief Inspector and two deputy chief inspectors, eight regional 
inspectors and 62 other inspectors. These officers also enforce 
regulations under the Safety, Health and Welfare Provisions Act, 
1956, and the Agriculture (Poisonous Substances) Act, 1952, which 
provides welcome variety in their duties. The inspectors investigate 
complaints, carry out controlled test inspections, visiting farms 
which are chosen for them, and also conduct random test inspec- 
tions which they select for themselves. Employers are not required 
by law to use time-sheets or to keep written records on wages paid. 
The orders themselves are sufficiently explicit and understandable 
to be readily enforceable in the courts. 


CONCLUSION 


The Wages Inspectorate has an extensive system of statutory 
wage regulation orders to enforce, and the tendency of wages 
councils to make proposals for the minority as well as the majority 
makes its work difficult. 

Its numbers are comparatively small, but as far as can be 
judged it is effective in ensuring that employers generally comply 
with their legal obligations. 
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The only alternative to enforcement by inspection would be to 
leave the workers, with such assistance as trade unions might give, 
to recover arrears of remuneration claimed to be due by means of 
civil action in the courts. Since workers covered by wages regula- 
tions are largely unorganised it is doubtful, however, whether 
many would sue in the courts, and it seems likely that the standard 
of compliance would therefore fall considerably, to the detriment 
not only of the workers concerned but also of the majority of 
employers who honour their obligations. Litigation in any event 
would be costly and enforcement by this means would be a 
disruptive element in the maintenance of industrial peace. 





Manpower Problems in Brazil 
by 


Estanislau FISCHLOWITZ 


The manpower problems facing Brazil today are characteristic of an 
economy undergoing rapid industrialisation and one that was, until 
quite recently, predominantly rural. As is often the case in such 
circumstances, a severe shortage of skilled manpower is paralleled by 
widespread underemployment among the unskilled. To aggravate this 
situation a stream of rural workers, discouraged by the hardships 
and the often disastrous climatic conditions of the countryside, con- 
verges on the large urban centres that have sprung up as a result of 
industrial development in search of employment for which their 
experience has in no way fitted them. Finally, population growth 
steadily swells the ranks of the already overcrowded labour market. 

In the following pages Mr. Fischlowttz, of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce, describes these manpower problems 
and the efforts that are being made to grapple with them in Brazil. 


THE Economic BACKGROUND 


HE problems of the Brazilian employment market were 

little understood, or received little attention, in the past. 
Recently they have grown more urgent as well as more important 
and more complex, as the Brazilian authorities themselves are 
increasingly aware. 

Formerly, on the strength of an overoptimistic view of the 
relationship between job vacancies and the manpower supply, 
it was widely believed that no positive, active employment policy 
was needed. Under post-colonial economic conditions, when 
Brazil was engaged predominantly in undiversified agriculture 
and there was no perceptible rural underemployment, it appeared 
true enough to say that “there was not, is not and never will be 
unemployment, since there are jobs enough for all who want 
them”. The superficial characteristics of an underpopulated 
country strengthened this opinion still further, and it was generally 
accepted as an axiomatic statement of Brazil’s employment 
situation. 
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Yet the position which faces this country in 1959 is quite differ- 
ent from the oversimplified and flattering picture that could then 
be drawn. Naturally, as the economy develops, as it is diversified, 
industrialised and modernised, the employment problems that 
existed in a latent form in the past cannot fail to emerge as 
increasingly dominant features of the Brazilian scene. 

All these problems are typical of a country that is not yet 
fully developed, a country still feverishly striving to make up 
for lost time and which has already reached a high degree of 
expansion in some basic sectors while in others it has made little 
progress. Under such conditions disequilibrium is inevitable, but 
some of the apparent ills of the Brazilian employment market are 
really no more than the “ growing pains ” that inevitably accom- 
pany a sharp transition from one stage of economic development 
to another. 

It would take us too far from a study of manpower problems 
if we were to undertake an analysis, however brief, of the changes 
that have taken place in the Brazilian economy during the last 
few years. Suffice it to point out that the real value of national 
output (domestic product at 1948 prices) increased by 49 per cent. 
between 1948 and 1956.1! The shares of the different sectors vary 
widely—agriculture 30.7 per cent., services 27 per cent., govern- 
ment operations 21 per cent., industry 77.8 per cent. 

As for the main achievements aimed at promoting the expansion 
of Brazil’s economy, mention should be made, above all, of an 
increase in the electric power potential (the Trés Marias and Furnas 
plants with a capacity of 1,620,000 kW, and 12 other projects 
with a total capacity of 1,815,000 kW 2) ; the extension of the rail- 
way and highway networks; the establishment of shipbuilding 
yards ; a powerful increase in the output of steel (production to 
exceed 2 million tons a year by 1960) and of cement, alcalis, 
fertilisers, cellulose, paper and other branches of the chemical 
industry, aluminium, rubber, heavy machinery and electrical 
equipment ; and initiation of automobile production on a large 
scale (17 factories now in operation or being installed, output to 
reach 210,000 units a year by 1960). 

Thus Brazil is no longer a predominantly agricultural country. 
It is true that a large part of the population still lives on incomes 
drawn from agriculture, stock-raising and forestry : according to 
the census of 1950, no less than 9,886,934 persons over ten years 
of age (out of a total of 36,557,990 such persons) were engaged in 
that sector. It is true also that 63.84 per cent. of the total popula- 


1 Conjuntura Econémica (Rio de Janeiro), 12th Year, No. 12, Dec. 1958, 
pp. 66-67. 
2 Target for 1960: 5 million kW. 
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tion were living in rural areas in 1950 (as against 11.21 per cent. 
in suburban and 24.95 per cent. in urban areas). Yet in 1956 the 
real value of industrial output (60,500 million cruzeiros) exceeded 
that of agricultural production (58,600 million).' 

It would be wrong not to call attention to the other side of 
the picture—the grave effects of an inflationary economy in which 
the means of payment were increased at a rate exceeding 20 per 
cent. per annum in the period 1948-57, and still more rapidly in 
1958, causing an upward spiral of all prices. Economic develop- 
ment is thus being bought largely at the cost of inflation, the main 
burden of which rests on the shoulders of those with fixed incomes ; 
and inflation, like protective action against its social effects— 
particularly the minimum wage—does nothing to increase the num- 
ber of available jobs. 


STATISTICAL SOURCES 


An unfortunate shortage of employment and unemployment 
statistics makes it difficult to follow employment market trends 
closely. However, it is possible to arrive at certain approxi- 
mate but objective conclusions by recourse to such indirect sources 
of information as the following (we quote only the most important) : 
(1) the General Demographic and Economic Census (1940 and 
1950) ; (2) the monthly economic surveys of the National Statistical 
Council, Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics *; (3) social 
insurance statistics, and particularly the changes in the numbers 
of “ active ” insured persons ; (4) special investigations ; (5) statis- 
tics of employment cards issued by the Ministry of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce; and (6) sundry estimates of the employment 
market situation by official and unofficial bodies—for instance, 
the Permanent Committee on Manpower Research. 

It will be noted that statistics arising out of the work of the 
employment services are not mentioned in this list. Indeed, these 
services, which are referred to more fully below, are so little 
developed that it is impossible to use for present purposes what 
normally serves as the surest barometer of current unemployment. 

Two other potentially interesting sources of statistical informa- 
tion would be the “ Industrial Register ”, in which all industrial 
establishments with not less than five employees are recorded, 
and the so-called “two-thirds reports ”, submitted annually by 


1 At 1948 prices (Conjuntura Econémica, op. cit., p. 67). 

2 These surveys cover most of the large-scale establishments, selected 
on the basis of the Industrial Census of 1950 (5,102 establishments producing 
over 80 per cent. of the total national output) plus 656 others in 1956—all 
situated in the 115 biggest industrial centres of the country ; a representative 
sample of wholesale commercial undertakings is also covered. 
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almost all except rural undertakings so that a check can be made 
on compliance with the rule under which the proportion of foreign 
employees in an undertaking may not exceed one-third and that 
of Brazilians must be at least two-thirds. Unfortunately, however, 
analysis of the Industrial Register is sometimes as much as 
three years late and no use is at present made of the “ two-thirds 
reports ” for statistical purposes. 

In any case, despite the defects that are inseparable from 
the above-mentioned six rudimentary and incomplete means of 
observation, the picture of the employment market obtained from 
these sources is sufficiently reliable to give grounds for some 
apprehension. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although not justifying too gloomy a view of the over-all 
situation—for there is no large-scale, chronic, structural unem- 
ployment in Brazil—the information available shows a large gap 
between the number of jobs and the number of potential workers, 
irrespective of any cyclical variation in economic activity such as 
the temporary recession at Sao Paulo in 1957. 

The number of jobs seems on the whole to be almost stationary, 
instead of increasing as it must if the economy is to absorb, first, 
the young workers who enter the employment market each year 
and who, because of the high birth rate and the simultaneous 
fall in infant and juvenile mortality, are very numerous; and, 
secondly, the migrants from rural areas. 

Indeed, in some branches of the economy there even appear 
to have been slightly fewer jobs in recent years. Strange though 
it may seem, this applies particularly to industry, despite the 
fact that the value of industrial production rose by an annual 
average of 9.7 per cent. during the period 1948-56.' If the increase 
in the value—and in the physical volume—of output in manufactur- 
ing industry has not been accompanied by an increase in industrial 
employment, this is probably due in part to the growing effect 
of mechanisation (and the modest start at automation) of Brazil’s 
industrial equipment, coupled with the first steps towards ration- 
alisation, involving a reduction in excess industrial manpower.’ 

Productivity rates are gradually improving, due mainly to this 
technical advance ; but apart from such spontaneous developments 
the results of the productivity campaign are still, on balance, 


1 Conjuntura Econémica, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 For a report of this trend in the textile industry see United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs: Labour Productivity of the Cotton Textile 
Industry in Five Latin American Countries (New York, 1951). 
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slight. This is particularly true of the efforts of public authorities !; 
but the spearhead of this campaign has recently been shifted to 
agencies established by the employers’ representative organisa- 
tions.” 

In any case the progress made with industrialisation pro- 
grammes, briefly sketched above, cannot produce its full effect 
on the industrial employment market, by providing a greater 
volume of employment, before some two to five years have passed. 

The other sectors of what may be called the urban economy 
give a more favourable impression in this respect. 

On the other hand, even without complete and reliable current 
statistical data on the exact condition of the rural employment 
market, it seems justifiable to suppose a certain degree of stagnation 
as regards employment in agriculture itself. This cannot be attri- 
buted to mechanisation, which is not extensive in agriculture 
(the estimated number of tractors in use in 1957 was 57,927).8 
It is probably due to the depression in export agriculture (coffee), 
together with the rural exodus.‘ 

A few statistics may be quoted in support of our opinion 
regarding the dynamics of Brazil’s employment market. 

First, index numbers of aggregate employment in 18 branches 
of industry covered by the economic surveys of the National 
Statistical Council of the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
Statistics > were as follows (1955=100) : 1956 and 1957 (monthly 
averages), 100.1 and 94.7 ; 1958 (June), 105.1. 

Secondly, the numbers of employment cards issued by the 
Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce ® in 1955, 1956 and 
1957 were 433,331, 655,161 and 522,239 respectively. 

Finally, table I gives statistics of the numbers of active insured 
persons in the six pension schemes in Brazil for selected years in 
the period 1950-57. 

All these data seem to indicate a very slow upward movement 
in the secondary and tertiary sectors of the Brazilian economy 
from 1954 to 1956, or even a slight absolute fall in industrial 
employment during this period. Indeed, study of pension fund 
statistics reveals an apparent gradual contraction in the last- 


1A National Productivity Committee was established by Order No. 97 
of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce dated 29 September 1956. 

2 The National Industrial Productivity Centre, established by order 
of the President of the National Confederation of Industry, dated 30 May 
1958, and the regional industrial productivity centres. 

8 Relatério do Banco do Brasil S.A. de 1957, p. 22. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. The index of total active rural population (1948=100) is 
estimated at 102.3 in 1953, 103.3 in 1955 and 104.3 in 1957. 

5 Desenvolvimento e Conjuntura, Dec. 1958, p. 147. 

® Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil, 1958, p. 341. 
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TABLE I. NUMBERS OF ACTIVE INSURED PERSONS 1950-57 


Pension institution | | 5 1956 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All six pension institu- 
ae sists ater 2,857,163 | 3,123,182 | 3,566,940 | 3,555,602 


3,506,620 | 


| Railwaymen and pub-| 
| lic employees . .| 363,073 | - 387,013 | 
| Bank employees. . 66,634 | 101,180 | 
| Commercial employ- 


350,441 


| 

Industrial workers .| 1,267,708 | 1,361,928 | 1,634,542 | 1,481,475 | 1,300,884 | 
| 115,138 | 
| | 


| | 
ees 759,658 | 1,007,350 | | 1,188,239 | 


| Transport workers .| 335,090 | 365,737|  - 441.060 | 
|Seafarers ... . | 65,000 | 71,118 | | 110,858 | 
| | 


\ 


Source : Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil, 1958, op. cit., p. 334. 


named sector since 1954, amounting in three years to the solid 
deficit of over 300,000 jobs subject to compulsory social insurance. 
This regression, which very probably did not persist through 1958, 
seems on the other hand to have been partly offset by the slight 
but almost uninterrupted increase in the number of active members 
of all the five non-industrial workers’ pension institutions (com- 
merce, transport, seafarers, bank employees, and railwaymen and 
public employees). 

Even if one assumes that all these figures in themselves are of 
value as an indication of social trends, they cannot be used as they 
should be in estimating the volume of the socially and economically 
important processes of manpower intake and withdrawal. To 
estimate these it would be necessary also to ascertain the number 
of workers who retired or died during the period in question (which 
would be revealed by the increase in the numbers of pensions paid 
to members or their dependants) ; and then, if possible, to reach 
an approximate figure for voluntary and involuntary separations. 
As regards the former group, it will be appropriate to give a few 
data showing the increase in the numbers of pensions! granted, 
in the four years 1954-57, by the six funds ard particularly by the 
Industrial Workers’ Pension Institution (the figures for this fund 
follow, in brackets, those relating to all six together). The total 
number of retirement pensions in course of payment in 1958 was 
381,778 (199,457) ; survivors’ pensions numbered 507,035 (229,165). 
Of these figures, 92,734 (49,882) retirement pensions and 100,893 
(68,013) survivors’ pensions represent the increase in the four- 
year period. 


1 It should be pointed out that the average number of pensions granted 
in respect of a deceased worker is 1.67. 
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These data do not appear to justify great optimism regarding 
the volume of the intake of new workers, in other words regarding 
the rejuvenation of the labour force. 

The information obtained from pension fund sources is, however, 
deprived of much of its significance by the unsatisfactory results 
—in recent years—of the collection of contributions, from which 
the number of active insured persons is calculated. Apart from the 
high percentage of evasion, this deficiency has probably been due 
to a large extent to the division of arrears of contributions into 
48 monthly instalments.! 

Interpretation of the statistical data from the three sources 
mentioned above would be incomplete if reference were not also 
made to certain rather alarming employment-market phenomena 
which do not appear to be due exclusively to recent developments. 
If the total population of Brazil in 1950 (arranged by age groups 
in each branch of the economy) is compared with the economically 
active population as revealed by the census of that year, there 
appear to have been about 625,000 persons unemployed in non- 
rural areas.” 

Indeed there is every reason to believe that there is a big group 
of urban unemployed—the “hard core ” of persons who remain 
permanently foreign to productive, remunerated work. This 
group, which has been identified—rightly in part, but not alto- 
gether—with the beggar and tramp class, is made up mainly from 
the inhabitants of the essentially non-urban quarters which lie 
within the big cities—the shanty towns and quasi-rural slums. 
For instance, the favelas, as they are called, of the present capital 
of Brazil have a population estimated by the Market Research 
Institute in 1957 at 640,000 persons: and all the surveys seeking 
to analyse this mass indicate a high proportion of unemployed.* 


The 1957 Recession in Sao Paulo 


Simultaneous surveys carried out in S40 Paulo by the Federa- 
tion of Industry and the Regional Labour Office confirm the 
temporary occurrence, in the middle of 1957, of an abnormal volume 
of unemployment, particularly in certain sectors of manufacturing 
industry and in the “ general store ” branch of commerce known 
in Brazil as comércio de mercadorias. The two bodies mentioned 
chose different methods of inquiry. The Federation of Industry 
investigated the problem in 594 industrial undertakings (with 


1 Decree No. 42507 of 25 October 1957, which has been applied in the 
Industrial Workers’ Pension Institution on a larger scale than in the others. 
2 Desenvolvimento e Conjuntura, Apr. and June 1958. 


§ Augusto Luiz Duprat: “ O Problema da Favela”, in Revista do Servigo 
Piublico, May 1958. 
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102,077 employees) in Sao Paulo city and 205 (59,986) in the 
interior of the state ; the Regional Labour Office arranged 230 inter- 
views at workers’ homes. 

There was no wide divergence between the two sets of results. 
Unemployment had mainly affected industry (particularly manu- 
facturing industry—62.8 per cent. of the total—and civil construc- 
tion—9.8 per cent.). The Labour Office inquiry showed, further, 
that 13.7 per cent. of the unemployed belonged to the comércio 
de mercadorias, 3.9 per cent. to services, 3.9 per cent. to transport 
and communications, and 5.9 per cent. to other branches. The 
Federation’s inquiry revealed that 26,476 employees had been 
dismissed by the undertakings in question up to the end of 
May 1957, and that 19,673 had been taken on during the same 
period ; in the interior of Sao Paulo state the respective figures 
were 9,602 and 6,864. 

If the unemployment rates found in the sample are generalised, 
the numbers of persons out of work in industry in the first half 
of 1957 may be estimated at 32,000 in the capital and 17,500 in 
the interior of the state. 

As regards the causes of this unemployment, the Federation’s 
inquiry showed that 54.6 per cent. of the employees dismissed 
in Sdo Paulo city, and 45.8 per cent. in the interior of the state, 
lost their jobs—according to statements made by the employers— 
“ because of economic depression ”; other decisive factors in bring- 
ing about this situation were said to be the reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the working class, the restriction of credit and the 
mechanisation of certain industries. The rate of unemployment, 
both in industry and in the comércio de mercadorias, was about 
5.2 per cent. 

Reliable information on the position in the middle of 1958 
shows that the proportion of unemployment had by that time 
receded and was oscillating around 2 per cent.—a figure correspond- 
ing to the manpower reserve which is more or less normal in Sao 
Paulo. This improvement is attributed to the considerable 
expansion of the automobile industry, the recovery in spinning 
and weaving, and the effort made to overcome the recession in the 
state’s industry and commerce by increasing the volume of sales 
at the expense of profits per unit. 

In any case, it seems difficult to exclude automatically the 
possibility that general economic conditions may again grow worse 
for cyclical reasons: in that case, owing to Brazil’s vulnerability 
to fluctuations in demand on world markets (particularly for 
coffee), the relative paucity of her internal consumption, the 
instability of the currency and various other weaknesses, business 
recession and unemployment are likely to recur. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS : LABOUR TURNOVER AND RECRUITMENT 


Unemployment, and particularly underemployment, are cer- 
tainly the most painful features of the Brazilian labour situation. 
However, one cannot deny the existence, in this country, of other 
widespread manpower ills. One is the apparently high rate of 
employment turnover. This, like absenteeism, appears to be 
due essentially to the imperfect adaptation of the workers to the 
conditions of an advanced capitalistic economy, for most of its 
members are of recent rural origin or stem from the decomposition 
of other urban social classes. 

Another self-evident phenomenon—there have been no investi- 
gations to determine its volume—is the extraordinary frequency 
of physical, mental and vocational maladjustment found among 
industrial and other personnel. A powerful factor here is the 
rudimentary and inefficient methods still widely used in recruit- 
ment for some undertakings, e.g. newspaper advertisements of 
job vacancies, hiring at the factory gate, filling of vacancies on 
the basis of recommendations and “tips” by workers already 
employed, reliance on labour contractors, particularly in agricul- 
ture, and various other casual methods. 

Frequently employment agencies are not used at all. The 
internal organisation of most undertakings, except the biggest and 
most recent, is such that the recruitment functions of personnel 
departments are usually performed without the aid of modern 
methods of selection. 


THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS 


The large surplus of unskilled manpower coincides with con- 
siderable shortages of workers in the semi-skilled, skilled and- 
most of all—the highly skilled grades. Technical advances 
inevitably lead to an increase in the demand for these latter 
groups, and to a simultaneous decrease in the demand for purely 
manual labour. Despite the remarkable contributions made by 
vocational training programmes and by immigration—particularly 
in connection with the direct investment of foreign capital in 
Brazilian productive undertakings—the short supply of all skilled 
and semi-skilled grades is keenly felt when new industries are to 
be introduced or existing ones expanded. This shortage was 
particularly acute in the new automobile industry, where it proved 
necessary to adopt emergency schemes for the rapid training of 
semi-skilled personnel.! 

1 This industry now employs about 35,000 persons (to be increased to 


120,000 by 1960). The training agreement recently concluded between the 
Executive Group for the Automobile Industry and the National Industrial 
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In the circumstances it would be logical to expect a widening of 
wage differentials based on skill. However, exactly the opposite 
tendency prevails—towards an extreme uniformity of wage rates 
which certainly discourages any very great effort to acquire higher 
vocational skills, with the investment of time, money and other 
immediate sacrifices which such an effort would involve. This may 
be attributed primarily to the levelling effect of public intervention 
in wage matters and particularly to the minimum wage; if we 
are not mistaken, the influence of this last factor has no parallel 
—in the extent and the weight of its impact on the living condi- 
tions of the vast majority of the working class—in any other 
country today. 

No success has attended the recent attempts to introduce a 
sliding scale, applicable to all classes of wages!, which would 
provide a general safeguard against the erosive effects of inflation 
and might lead to a more differentiated distribution of the “ wages 
fund ”. 

Having referred to the minimum wage, we cannot but mention 
the rather controversial problem of its various possible negative 
repercussions on the employment market. In general the opinion 
prevails that a sudden, powerful increase in minimum wage rates 
such as that introduced on 1 January 1959? has a prejudicial 
effect on the number of jobs offered, particularly in those sectors 
of employment where labour charges make up a large proportion 
of the over-all cost of production ; and that the shifting of the 
extra charge on to the consumer may give rise to insurmountable 
difficulties. However, this problem—though undeniably impor- 
tant—has not yet been the subject, in Brazil, of the study which 
its complete and objective elucidation would require. 


THE DRIFT TO THE TOWNS 


The high territorial mobility of Brazil's population is due mainly, 
but not solely, to the rural exodus, which reaches an intensity 
probably unknown elsewhere. Only two sources of information 


Apprenticeship Service (SENAI) provides for the establishment of a recruit- 
ment and training centre which will arrange for initial training at SENAI’s 
apprenticeship schools and more advanced training for employees in the 
factories themselves. The following occupations are to be covered : engineer- 
ing and administrative managerial personnel; planning, operational and 
control technicians ; supervisors (master craftsmen, foremen, shop man- 
agers, etc.) ; skilled workers; semi-skilled workers (automatic and semi- 
automatic machine operatives) ; and workers doing parts of operations 
belonging to skilled trades (including juveniles). 

1 Ministério do Trabalho, Indtistria e Comércio: Escala Moével de Saldrios 
(1957). 

2 Decree No. 45106-A of 24 December 1958. 
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exist which give some idea of the volume of this movement from 
country to town ; these are (1) the data collected by the National 
Road Traffic Department on the number of those who “ trek ” 
along the Bahia-Rio de Janeiro road ; and (2) the data on the 
number of immigrants using the Immigration Department Hostel 
in the state of Sao Paulo. 

The Road Traffic Department’s figures for the years 1955 to 
1958 are given in table IT. 


TABLE II. VOLUME OF MIGRATION ON THE BAHIA-RIO DE JANEIRO 
ROAD, 1955-58 


Number of migrants 


Direction of migration 2 
1958 


1956 (Jan.-Jun.) 


1957 


North tosouth .... . 36,105 30,836 38,080 
Seuthtomorth ..... 24, 24,511 24,390 13,070 


| 
7... sl TS, 60,616 | 55,226 51,150 


Source: For 1955 and 1956, Boletim Estatistico do Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica, Nos. 
VII/IX of 1956 and X/XII of 1957; for 1957 and 1958, Informagdes Estatisticas, Migragées Internas 
(Instituto Nacional de Imigragdo e Colonizagdo) No. 17, 1958. 


The number of workers registered by the Sao Paulo Hostel 
during 1939 was 100,139. It was considerably lower during each 
of the next seven years, but rose again in 1949-51 and reached its 
highest point in 1952, when no fewer than 253,169 persons moved 
into Sao Paulo. Then, until 1957, there was another decrease 
(113,723 in 1953, 99,295 in 1954, 89,132 in 1955, 86,904 in 1956 
and 46,492 in the first 11 months of 1957). 

Another valuable source of light on the volume of the drift 
from country to town is provided by statistics of population 
increases, by types of area, between the demographic censuses of 
1940 and 1950. In that period the urban population rose by 41 per 
cent., suburban (outer zones of the big centres only) by 98 per 
cent., and rural population by only 17.4 per cent. It is evident 
that these differences cannot be attributed to differential factors 
in the natural rate of population increase ; on the contrary, they 
are due largely to the effects of migration from one type of area 
to another.! 

The causes of the rural exodus—which has accelerated greatly 
since the extension of the road network—are largely determined 


1 Pompeu Accioty Borces: Migragédes Internas no Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1955). 
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by the conditions characteristic of rural and urban areas in Brazil. 
The great fluctuations in migration from one year to another show 
how much it depends on the climatic cycle and consequent varia- 
tions in rainfall. These affect the “dry polygon” of north-eastern 
Brazil, and lead in periods of drought—such as occurred, for in- 
stance, in the second half of 1958—to mass emigration of “ burnt- 
out ” families towards the north-west and still more towards the 
south. 

Moreover, there is every reason to believe that, even without 
these climatic conditions, there would be a substantial drift of 
population from country to town owing to the precarious condi- 
tions of work in rural areas, which result in a considerably lower 
and less stable income per head. 

This is not the place to describe in detail how the land of Brazil 
is distributed. It may be mentioned, however, that the main 
characteristics of the present agrarian structure are the great 
preponderance of latifundia; the large number of very small 
holdings, mostly not economically self-sufficient ; and the consider- 
able proportion of land worked on the basis of rent tenancy, 
share-cropping or various forms of squatting. It is no wonder that 
in these circumstances the land reform projects prepared by the 
National Agrarian Policy Committee have secured more and 
more attention.! 

Rural wage workers proper made up a total of 3,700,000 
persons in 1950 (1,400,000 “permanent ” employees, 2,300,000 
“temporary ”). It should be emphasised again that this class 
constitutes—with domestic servants—the only big group of em- 
ployed persons still—de jure or de facto—outside the scope of social 
legislation. Indeed, the application to rural workers of certain 
particular provisions of protective legislation leaves much to be 
desired. The recently established Rural Welfare Service ? has not 
yet been able to achieve much practical effect owing to the financial 
and administrative difficulties which its pioneering work has 
encountered. To ensure that the protection enjoyed by the urban 
working classes shall be gradually extended to rural workers is 
presently a matter of major concern to both the legislature and the 
executive, as witness the many Bills, etc., to this effect which have 
recently been introduced.* 

The above remarks are not sufficient to bring out, as it deserves, 
the growing discrepancy between the levels of social well-being 


1 Comisséo Nacional de Politica Agraria: Reforma Agraria no Brasil 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1956). 

2 Act No. 2613 of 23 September 1955. 

3 As regards social security, see section 179 of the Bill for a constitutional 
Act on this subject, which passed the Chamber of Deputies at the end of 
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typical of the country and town life ; it is this discrepancy, together 
with drought, which provides the essential driving force for the rural 
exodus. In the country there is a low standard of health, and very 
frequently a grave incidence of several “ rural endemics ” which 
have been gradually eradicated elsewhere by campaigns of pre- 
ventive medicine and public hygiene ; a pronounced shortage 
of medical resources makes this situation worse. In addition, 
rural workers exhibit disquieting symptoms of acute under- 
nourishment, have high rates of illiteracy, and show various other 
signs of serious and extensive poverty. 

It should be added that analysis of the 1950 census, in which 
the population aged 15 to 59 years was compared with the econo- 
mically active population, shows that there were about 250,000 
unemployed in the rural areas at that time *, which appears to 
some extent to contradict the widely held opinion that there is a 
shortage of labour in Brazilian agriculture and stock-raising. 

The conditions characteristic of the employment market in the 
areas of destination have been reviewed above ; it is already 
abundantly clear how limited are the possibilities of immediately 
absorbing these immigrants into industry and the other sectors of 
the urban economy. Full integration of the rural overflow, made up 
as it is of persons insufficiently prepared for the work that awaits 
them in the towns, is therefore very difficult. These persons will 
find the (relatively) best possibilities of employment in the civil 
construction industry, which is still expanding in the larger cities 
and requires the lowest grades of manual labour. However, 
socially speaking, the exodus frequently amounts to nothing but 
the transfer of the rural underemployed into the class of urban 
unemployed—at least during the period immediately following 
their migration to the towns. 

These mass displacements, still undertaken spontaneously and 
therefore somewhat chaotic (save for the recent attempts at action 
by the National Institute of Immigration and Settlement), are 
not the only sign of geographical mobility. They are accompanied 
1957. As regards rural social policy as a whole (apart from the proposals 
of the National Agrarian Policy Committee) see Bill No. 3563-57 (“ to 
establish a statutory code for rural workers ”) and a report drafted by the 
author of the present article and submitted on 24 June 1958 on behalf 
of the committee set up by decision of the Minister of Labour (No. 34 of 
28 September 1957). 

! See the results of the economic and social survey undertaken by the 
National Agrarian Policy Committee in 1,836 out of the 1,894 municipalities 
of Brazil and covering housing, food, health, clothing and incomes of rural 
inhabitants (Ben Hur Raposo: Condigées de Vida na Agricultura (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1955)). 

2 “ Diferenciagdo da Mao de Obra Rural e Urbana no Brasil”, in Desen- 
voluimento e Conjuntuva, Apr. 1958; and “ Niveis de Emprego Urbano 
e Rural”, ibid., June 1958. 
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by movements from certain parts of the country, particularly 
in the north-east and centre (Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais are 
typical emigration states) to the coastal and southern regions, 
even without a simultaneous shift from rural areas to cities ; 
this inter-regional migration includes moves from the rural parts 
of some states to the rural parts of others and also—to a smaller 
extent—between the urban areas of different states. 

It is easy to imagine the effect of all these movements on the 
employment market of the regions of emigration and immigration 
and on the economy in general, in the absence of employment services 
or any other organisation capable of directing inter-regional and 
inter-occupational manpower exchanges with due efficiency. 
Nevertheless, there is no denying that the process of industrialisa- 
tion would probably have been seriously impeded, but for these 
movements, by the lack of a sufficient reserve of urban man- 
power. Moreover, such movements help to bring a progressively 
larger proportion of Brazilians within the range of modern civilisa- 
tion, with all the beneficent effects on their development that this 
involves. However, on general balance the harmful effects of 
these movements overshadow the favourable ones, and oblige the 
public authorities to take action to staunch this flow of human 
beings, particularly out of the north-eastern region.! 

This general review of social conditions in present-day Brazil 
would not be complete without mention of the strong tendency 
towards change in the existing class structure, particularly through 
increased pressure by the economically weak and dependent classes 
which seek a higher position in the social scale. 

New occupations and trades are constantly arising, but study of 
this problem is hampered by the lack of a duly standardised occu- 
pational catalogue. The establishment of such a catalogue, on the 
basis of the International Labour Office’s work in this field, is 
unanimously regarded as essential. At present, however, no less 
than three lists are being used at various levels, and each of these 
is evidently defective and incomplete. 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


Hitherto we have examined the repercussions of economic and 
social, but not of demographic, elements on the manpower situation. 


1 The measures designed to improve conditions in this region and to 
keep the north-easterners in their own part of the country include irrigation, 
water conservation and other public works, rural settlement schemes in 
the “green” valleys of the region, agricultural improvements, provision 
of electric power, credit and other facilities, industrialisation and related 
arrangements, including public assistance. Approximately 500,000 victims 
of the drought were assisted in 1958. 
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A few remarks should now be added on the effect of some out- 
standing features of this third aspect of the Brazilian scene. 

By applying what he calls production and consumption co- 
efficients to the 1950 census figures on population distribution 
according to main age groups Professor Giorgio Mortara ! arrives 
at the distribution of total production and consumption among 
these three groups shown in table III. 


TABLE III. PROPORTION OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE THREE MAIN AGE GROUPS OF THE BRAZILIAN 
POPULATION, 1950 


T 

hue wee Percentage of | Percentage of Percentage of 

‘ or total population | total production | total consumption 
| 


Under 15 years. . . | 41.86 5.18 26.44 


15 to 64 years... | 92.69 | 70.93 


65 years and over. . | 2.4§ 2.13 2.63 





From these figures it may be concluded that the middle age 
group, which includes the labour force, is comparatively small : 
its maximum and optimum use is therefore particularly important, 
all the more so because the members of this group are responsible 
for the maintenance of large numbers of economically inactive 
persons. 

The apex of the demographic pyramid is not as sharp in Brazil 
as it is in the economically more advanced countries which suffer 
the well-known consequences of a high and increasing average age. 
Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the recent reduction of 
the pensionable age under social insurance to 55 years? should 
contribute to some extent, if rather artificially, towards an increase 
in the number of persons who are inactive because of advanced 
age. The same is true of the relatively high rates of pensions, which 
often not only equal but considerably exceed the amounts earned 
in an occupation ; at present this applies chiefly to the pensions 
payable to former civil servants, personnel of the armed forces 
and a number of other groups of employed persons (seafarers, 
dockers, railwaymen) * ; however, the Bill for a constitutional Act 


1 Giorgio Mortara : “ Aspectos Econémicos da Composicao por Idade 
da Populacéo do Brasil”, in Revista Brasileira de Estatistica, No. 71/72, 
July-Dec. 1957. 

2 Act No. 3385 of 13 May 1958. 

3 An amendment of the Public Servants Emoluments Act, to abolish 
these cases, was rejected by the National Congress in January 1959. 
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on Social Security, already approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
and now before the federal Senate, would extend these extremely 
generous provisions to all workers covered by social insurance. 

But a much more influential factor is the extremely large part 
of the population which falls into the lowest age group, where, 
incidentally, the rate of survival is rising sharply. It is with due 
regard for this aspect that one should consider the grave question 
of initial unemployment and of increasing pressure on the employ- 
ment market by juveniles ; their chance of finding work is also 
unfavourably affected by the employer’s obligations in respect 
of personnel on military service. 

Closely linked with the problem of juvenile employment and 
vocational training is also the delicate question of what is sometimes 
called the “ dead ” gap (hiato nocivo) between the end of compulsory 
school attendance (12 years) and the minimum age for admission 
to employment (14 years). An attempt is being made to fill this 
gap by establishing pre-vocational schools specially intended for 
juveniles between these two ages, but results have not hitherto been 
commensurate with the importance of the scheme. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


In the above appreciation of the influence of demographic 
factors on the employment market, those aspects which relate to 
international migration have been deliberately left out of account. 
The entry into Brazil—spontaneously or by planned arrangements— 
of numbers of foreign workers, either for inclusion in rural settle- 
ment schemes or to supplement the stock of skilied urban personnel, 
certainly has an economic significance out of all proportion to its 
actual volume. However, owing to the relatively small scale on 
which these movements have occurred in recent years, they do 
not play a major role in the employment market : 55,613 persons 
immigrated in 1956, 44,806 in 1957 and 55,166 in 1958. 

If departures of former immigrants—believed to amount to 
fairly large numbers—are considered in conjunction with the 
above, it will be concluded that for a country with 63,109,627 
inhabitants (official estimates for 1 June 1958) such a small influx 
of aliens does not merit much attention. It should be remembered 
also that according to the census of 1950 the resident population 
then included no less than 1,085,287 foreign nationals and 128,897 
naturalised Brazilians. 

In these circumstances the above-mentioned “ national labour ’ 
regulations, intended to protect national personnel against competi- 
tion by foreign workers, are losing their original importance. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a Bill to abolish them should have 
been put forward in recent years. 


> 
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MEASURES TO IMPROVE THE MANPOWER SITUATION 


Finally, what action has been taken in Brazil to meet the 
employment market problems reviewed in the present article ? ? 

Apart from some sensible and comprehensive vocational 
training schemes, the achievement—on balance—is still insufficient. 
However, it is very probable that the main shortcomings will be 
made good in the near future. 

First of all, there is at present—at the federal administrative 
level—no agency specially charged with manpower administration. 
Still, although the proposal to establish a National Manpower 
Office put forward by a Ministry of Labour committee in 1953 
has not yet been approved, the institution of such an agency 
is now being studied with particular attention. 

Nominally, the National Institute of Immigration and Settle- 
ment is responsible for handling the problem of placement?, but 
this body has not yet been able to provide services of a sufficiently 
comprehensive, systematic and efficient character. 

Within the framework of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and 
Commerce there are two small services of the same kind, both 
operating within the Federal District only ; but they have limited 
financial resources and relatively little business. 

Among welfare and vocational training services organised by 
the employers (SESI and SENAI for industrial employees on the 
one hand, SESC and SENAC for commercial employees on the 
other) there are many placement and re-employment offices 3, 
but these operate in a few trades only, are insufficiently co-ordinated 
and cannot help as much as would be desirable in arranging inter- 
regional and inter-occupational exchanges of manpower and in 
general in the efficient organisation of the employment market 
on a wide national scale. 

There is no space here to go through the entire list of the other 
relevant arrangements made by state and municipal authorities, 
charitable institutions (e.g. the Brazilian Assistance Legion), 
occupational organisations, etc. A complete list of all labour 
exchanges has never been made, and in any case their work amounts 
to little real help towards a solution of the complex problem of 


1 Cf. Estanislau Fiscntowitz: “Servico de Emprégo—Lacuna da 
Administragéo Publica Brasileira ”, in Revista do Servigo Publico, Oct. 1957. 

2 This function was entrusted to the Institute by Act No. 2163 of 
5 January 1954 and Decree No. 36193 of 2 September 1954 (section 72). 

8 SESI (Industrial Welfare Service) has such offices at eight of its 
regional departments—Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, Federal District, 
Ceara, Goias, Minas Gerais, Bahia, Parana. SESC (Comercial Welfare 
Service) has only two, at Bahia and in the Federal District. Cf. also Esta- 
nislau FiscHLow!11z : O Mercado de Trabalho no Comércio eo SESC, published 
by SESC national headquarters (1959). 
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placement. However, mention must be made of the growing signi- 
ficance attached by the employers’ representative organisations to 
the provision of more and better placement services, as these 
are urgently required by Brazil’s employment economy.! 

Furthermore, a Permanent Committee on Manpower Research 
has been established at the national headquarters of the Industrial 
Welfare Service (SESI), with the participation of several bodies 
which are concerned with this problem. That the committee has 
adopted rules for a model employment agency is a sign of the 
growing attention being paid to these questions. 

There is every reason to believe that further work in the same 
field will be greatly stimulated by the report of the special Ministry 
of Labour committee, which was established in September 1957 
following the sudden increase in unemployment in Sao Paulo 
state. The committee's conclusions were submitted on 10 October 
1958 and have been approved by the Minister. 

As this report is the first official document which seeks to 
analyse employment market problems on a factual basis, it may be 
appropriate to review the main ideas formulated therein. 

After examining the most important economic and social 
factors which are responsible for unemployment, and particularly 
the part played by cyclical and frictional causes and the rural 
exodus, the report arrives at its first conclusion, namely that 
“there is no ground for considering Brazil to be in a position of 
ideal, stable full employment ”. 

It then proceeds to criticise the present methods of recruitment, 
referring to the low efficiency of existing public and semi-public 
placement services ; it recommends the improvement, structural 
reorganisation, co-ordination and standardisation of these services ; 


1 The Third Plenary Conference of Industry, held at Recife in August 
1957, adopted the following as preamble to a motion : 

“ Considering that the Brazilian employment situation no longer consists 
of the traditional equilibrium between the demand for jobs and their supply ; 
that unemployment of considerable volume has recently appeared in various 
sectors of Brazilian industry ; that, apart from these symptoms of social 
and economic imbalance, there have been frequent cases of maladjustment, 
subjective and objective, and also chaotic and disorderly internal migrations ; 
that one of the best means of fighting these evils is a rational, constructive 
organisation of the employment market by establishing and developing 
employment services capable of handling exchanges of job vacancies and 
applications for work within occupations as well as at the inter-occupational 
and inter-regional level ; and that such services can render great services 
to both employers and workers in industry.” 

The Conference then approved the following resolution : “ the develop- 
ment, preferably among the welfare agencies organised by employers, of 
employee placement services, depends on the complete co-ordination of 
such services with other public and private agencies operating in this field.” 

2 The report was drafted by the author of the present article, as member 
and reporter of the committee. 
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and it states that they should operate in future under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Labour, exercised through a new, 
specialised agency with powers of planning and co-ordination. 

The report regards these measures—which it justifies by 
reference both to international labour standards and to various 
I.L.O. studies—as only the first stage, leading up to subsequent 
institution of an employment service which would give effect to 
the provisions of the Employment Service Convention, 1948. It 
also points out the advantages which would accrue from legislation 
to control private employment agencies. 

As regards social protection for the unemployed the committee 
expressed doubts—despite the relevant provisions of the Constitu- 
tion '—on the immediate introduction of unemployment insurance.? 
It particularly stresses: (a) the absence of the data required to 
determinate the actuarial bases for such an insurance scheme ; (0b) 
the lack of the employment services, which are indispensable in ascer- 
taining the origin and duration of involuntary unemployment ; 
(c) the fact that this risk cannot be covered by the existing 
occupational insurance funds, owing to restrictions on their opera- 
tion which prevent their paying unemployment benefit ; and (d) 
the advisability—in connection with the reforms recommended—of 
modifying certain related provisions of labour legislation *, and 


1 Art. 157, para. XV of the Constitution, which refers to “ assistance 
to the unemployed ”. 

2 Bills to this effect have recently been introduced. Section 180 of the 
Bill for a constitutional Act on Social Security states for its part that “in 
exceptional circumstances, due to economic depression or natural calamity 
causing mass unemployment, there may be established an unemployment 
insurance financed by the State and the employers ”. This solution is sharply 
criticised in the committee’s report. 

3’ The three protective devices now in force—previous notice of dismissal, 
compensation for unjustified dismissal, and particularly the “ job security ” 
acquired after ten years’ employment—may be regarded as a kind of sub- 
stitute for unemployment insurance. If these provisions were retained intact, 
together with the insurance, the result might be an undesirable duplication 
of benefits. Without any doubt “ job security ” makes it impossible to dismiss 
workers who have acquired the right to it. However, in its present form, 
with the individual employer responsible, several students of this subject 
allege that the rule also has harmful effects on the workers’ situation : it 
causes the needlessly early dismissal of some employees before they have 
completed the ten-year period ; and jointly with the compensation require- 
ment, it contributes to a rather artificial petrifaction of the working force, 
preventing its renewal, even where this would be economically justified, and 
restricting labour mobility, which has some socially desirable aspects. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that the fact that sufficient reserves are 
not always constituted to cover the considerable financial habilities 
accumulating with the passage of time under the “ job security ” provision 
may in some cases even contribute to the continued operation of under- 
takings which are not economically viable. Again, as “ job security ” 
—sharply criticised in recent reports of the National Economic Council— 
seems incompatible with the requirements of maximum _ productivity, 
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the weakness of the Bills on social security recently introduced, 
which are all greatly oversimplified and lack the necessary 
technical basis. 

We have recently seen the first pioneering attempts to organise 
vocational rehabilitation of partly disabled workers.! It may be 
said in passing that from the economic point of view this problem 
does not deserve preferential treatment in Brazil. 

Attention should, on the other hand, be paid to the well 
conceived vocational training programmes promoted by the 
National Bank for Economic Development. They were im- 
plemented on a wide scale, as they deserved ; and they had 
very interesting results and led—inter alia—to provision of 
more vocational education by the federal authorities. 

However, the main burden of these programmes has shifted 
to the National Industrial Apprenticeship Service (SENAI) and 
the similar agency which operates in commerce (SENAC). The 
work of SENAI, which has just received a loan of 4,500,000 dollars 
from the Export-Import Bank, is already well known, partly 
through its co-operation with the I.L.O. and in particular because 
its facilities for the training of skilled workers have been used by 
other Latin American countries. It will therefore suffice, for the 
purposes of the present article, to give a few of the most recent 
data. 

In 1957 SENAI was supporting no less than 110 schools with 
an aggregate of 25,116 registered students. In addition, the 
“training within industry” courses organised by SENAI or 
operated with its assistance covered 15,479 apprentices and 3,789 
persons at higher levels. 


various employers’ leaders have proposed that a “ dismissal insurance”, 
financed by employers collectively, should take the place of the present 
system. 

1 Decree No. 44770 of 3 November 1958, establishing an “ Executive 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation and Welfare” of the Industrial 
Workers’ Pension Institution. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Medical Care Insurance in 
the Netherlands 


In the Netherlands the great majority of employees—within an income 
limit corresponding to about one-and-a-half times average earnings—and 
of recipients of social security benefits are compulsorily insured, through 
a network of over 100 funds of various descriptions, for a wide range of 
medical care under an insurance scheme which does not provide cash 
benefits. The scheme, introduced in 1941, relies upon private medical 
practice, and on hospitals not owned by the funds, for the provision of 
medical care to the persons protected. It is founded on the family doctor 
system and on the principle of free choice. The members of the participating 
health professions and hospitals are paid for their services by the sickness 
funds. They participate to a considerable extent in the management of 
sickness funds and are represented on all supervisory and controlling 
bodies. Their collaboration ts an essential feature of medical care insurance 
in the Netherlands. 

Resources are provided by insured persons and employers. Employers 
do not participate in the management of funds except those set up for 
individual undertakings. They are, however, represented on the Sickness 
Funds Board, which supervises the individual funds and the working 
of the scheme as a whole. 

Self-employed or non-employed persons, including all persons aged 
65 or over, whose income does not exceed a prescribed limit may insure 
voluntarily. Almost two-thirds of the cost of voluntary insurance for persons 
aged 65 and over is covered by the State and by the contributions of com- 
pulsorily insured persons and their employers. Voluntary insurance of 
certain other categories of persons with low incomes is subsidised by the 
State to the extent of nearly one-third of the contributions. 

The main provisions governing the scheme are analysed in the following 


pages. 


ORGANISATION OF HEALTH SERVICES AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY IN GENERAL 


The Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health is responsible for 
public health. The Health Act of 1946 establishes the principle of 
continuous consultations and co-operation between the Government 
and voluntary organisations in the field of public health. To this effect 
the Central Council of Health, on which private bodies and public 
authorities—including the Sickness Funds Board—are represented in 


1Since 1957, however, persons aged 65 years or over in receipt of old-age, invalidity 
or employment injury pensions are no longer compulsorily insured. 
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equal numbers, reports to the Ministers concerned on subjects of impor- 
tance to public health at their request or on its own initiative, after 
joint consultation. 

The second principle underlying the Act of 1946 is that of decen- 
tralisation. Provincial Councils of Public Health, representing public 
authorities and voluntary bodies, are responsible for the promotion of 
public health and the co-ordination of health activities on the pro- 
vincial level, through joint consultation. 

There are 268 hospitals with 49,000 beds, exclusive of 2,000 beds for 
healthy babies. Of these, ten are children’s hospitals, ten maternity 
hospitals, five university hospitals and 22 specialised institutions ; 
42 per cent. have less than 100 beds. One hospital, with 145 beds, is 
owned by a sickness fund ; 113 hospitals are Roman Catholic, 57 non- 
denominational, 49 Protestant, 41 municipal, seven state-owned and 
one Jewish. The majority of hospitals (164) receive no subsidies ; 
80 receive subsidies from municipalities, 11 receive state aid and 
13 receive subsidies from several sources. 

The staff number 47,000, of whom 2,800 are medical staff, 2,600 
medical auxiliary staff and 25,000 nurses. Medical treatment in hospital 
is given either by members of the medical staff or by independent 
specialists. Fees charged for treatment in general wards are all-inclusive 
in 68 hospitals, covering also medical treatment and pharmaceutical 
supplies ; in the other 200 hospitals, they cover only maintenance and 
nursing, and doctors’ fees are paid separately. 

The majority of medical practitioners are established in private 
practice ; most of them also treat persons insured under the medical 
care schemes described in this article or under the employment injury 
insurance scheme. The prevailing system is that of the general practi- 
tioner who attends his patient as a “ family doctor ”, referring him to 
the specialist or hospital if necessary. In 1955, 3,787 general practi- 
tioners, 2,250 specialists and 1,600 dentists were established in private 
practice. 

In addition to the medical care scheme described in this article 
there is a sickness cash benefit scheme, which is entirely separate, with 
its own administrative set-up, except that contributions for both schemes 
are collected by the cash benefit scheme. All employees, irrespective 
of their income, are also insured against employment injury. Social 
security, moreover, provides invalidity and survivors’ pensions for 
employees within an income limit and family allowances for all employees 
and for independent workers of small means. Old-age insurance now 
covers the whole population, assuring every person aged 65 or over a 
minimum of subsistence. A large network of industrial and works’ 
funds maintained by employers or jointly by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, for some of which membership is compulsory, provide 
supplementary pensions. A general family allowance scheme for the 
whole population and a new invalidity insurance scheme are under 
consideration. 


PERSONS PROTECTED BY MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE 
Directly Insured Persons 


Compulsory insurance for medical care covers, first of all, those 
employees who are insured for sickness cash benefit. However, certain 
categories of employees are insured for medical care who are not insured 
for sickness cash benefit. 
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Employees. 


All employees whose income does not exceed a prescribed amount 
(which at present is 6,900 florins a year), including domestic servants, 
are compulsorily insured. Insurance also covers employees of public 
or assimilated institutions who are excluded from compulsory insurance 
for cash benefit because they receive their wages or salary or part 
thereof during sickness or are entitled to equivalent benefit in virtue 
of other provisions. 

Compulsory insurance does not, however, extend to civil servants 
or persons in assimilated posts, or to teachers. For mineworkers and 
other employees of the mining industry in Limbourg, there is a special 
scheme of compulsory insurance. 


Seafarers. 


Seafarers residing in the Netherlands and employed on Netherlands 
ships engaged in foreign trade or sea fishing are also compulsorily 
insured for medical benefit, both in the Netherlands and abroad. Insur- 
ance continues when they are in receipt of sickness cash benefit from 
the shipowner, which is paid for 26 weeks. However, they have no claim 
to benefit for themselves so long as they are entitled to medical care in 
virtue of their service conditions at the expense of the shipowner. 
Their dependants continue to be entitled to medical benefit in the 
meantime. The income limit of 6,900 florins also applies to seafarers. 


Armed Forces. 


Persons called up for national service or in the reserve troops who 
are breadwinners are insured for their dependants, but are not themselves 
entitled to benefit under the scheme. 


Persons in Receipt of Social Security Benefits. 


Compulsory insurance also extends to persons in receipt of sickness 
and unemployment benefit, to persons under 65 years of age in receipt 
of invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ pensions of at least 125 florins a 
year, and to persons under 65 years of age in receipt of a pension for 
permanent incapacity of at least 50 per cent. or of a widow's or orphan’s 
pension under employment injury insurance. Certain persons in receipt 
of military pensions are also covered. 

Recipients of social security benefits are insured only if the income 
on which the benefit is based, or the benefit itself, does not exceed 
6,900 florins a year. 


Persons Aged 65 or Over. 


Persons aged 65 or over are no longer compulsorily insured since 
1 January 1957, the date on which the National Old-Age Pensions 
Scheme came into force. They may now insure voluntarily on special 
conditions if their income does not exceed 3,530 florins a year, a limit 
increased by 175 florins for each dependent child. Part of the cost of 
their insurance is borne by the State and part by the other insured 
persons. Their own contribution depends on their income. 
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Indirectly Insured Persons 


The dependants of the persons directly insured are entitled to the 
same benefits as their breadwinner, and are considered as being 
indirectly insured. 


Dependants of Employees and Members of Armed Forces. 


Members of the family of the insured person for whose maintenance 
he is liable under the Civil Code are deemed to be dependants, provided 
the insured person bears at least half of the cost of maintenance. 
Children, including step-children and foster-children, are covered up 
to the age of 16 years, or up to the age of 27 if they continue their educa- 
tion or are invalid. Where several directly insured members of the 
family contribute to the maintenance of the family, the eldest is deemed 
to be the breadwinner. Where the wife is directly insured, but not the 
husband, the husband and the children are indirectly insured if the wife 
contributes to their maintenance by her wage. 

A member of the family is covered only if he lives with the insured 
person in the same household, except in certain special cases. 

An insured person is not deemed to be liable for the maintenance 
of a member of his family other than his wife and children if the mem- 
ber’s own income is at least equal to the minimum of subsistence, which 
at present is 30.90 florins a week for a single person and 41.60 florins a 
week for a married couple. 


Dependants of Social Security Beneficiaries. 


Members of the family of beneficiaries of social security who reside 
in the Netherlands are indirectly insured if their own income does not 
exceed 15.45 florins a week for a single person or 20.80 florins for a 
married couple. 


Dependants of Aged Persons. 


Members of the family of a voluntarily insured person aged 65 or 
over are covered if their own income does not exceed 15.45 florins a 
week. This income ceiling does not apply to the wife or husband. 


Duration of Insurance 


Compulsory insurance under the medical care scheme continues not 
only while the person is employed or is in receipt of sickness cash benefit 
but also during the waiting period of three days and on Sundays, when no 
cash benefit is payable. Similarly, an employee continues to be insured 
during receipt of temporary benefit under the employment injury 
insurance scheme or during the waiting period. The same applies where 
his employment is temporarily interrupted due to weather conditions, 
lack of material or similar circumstances, and during any period when 
he ceases work but receives at least half his normal wage. 

Persons suffering from tuberculosis to whom the sickness cash 
benefits scheme voluntarily pays sickness benefit for an additional 
period of two years after the expiry of the normal maximum benefit 
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period of 52 weeks also continue to be insured for medical care during 
the whole of this period.? 


METHODS OF OBTAINING MEDICAL BENEFITS 


Medical benefits are available to all protected persons without any 
qualifying period. The right to benefit begins with compulsory insur- 
ance if the protected person notifies the fund within two weeks of the 
week in which insurance started ; otherwise it begins on the first day 
of the week in which the notification was received; it continues until 
the Saturday of the week in which liability to insurance ceases. 

There is no limit of duration for medical benefits during insurance 
of the breadwinner, except in the case of hospitalisation other than 
in tuberculosis sanatoria. 


General Practitioner Care 


Protected persons are attended by general practitioners established 
in private practice. Two funds, however, employ salaried doctors. 
The insured person, whether breadwinner or dependant, registers for 
continuous care with a general practitioner chosen by him among the 
doctors practising at his place of residence, or in the vicinity, who have 
entered into a contract with the sickness fund to which the insured 
person is affiliated. It is customary for a doctor to attend all members 
of the same family, but there is no obligation for the insured persons 
belonging to the same family to choose the same doctor. For children, 
the doctor is chosen by the breadwinner under whose name the child 
is insured. The protected person may change his “ family doctor ” 
twice in any calendar year. The sickness fund may permit a third 
change in special circumstances, but only in return for a fee. 

The protected person who wishes to consult his family doctor must 
present his membership card. There are no other formalities. 

The family doctor also provides maternity care where no midwife 
is available, or at the request of the midwife. He may refer the patient 
to a specialist where he deems this necessary. 

The protected person does not participate directly in the cost of the 
care he receives from his family doctor. 

Any complaint concerning the care received may be submitted by 
him to his sickness fund, which refers the case to the board of appeal 
or the supervisory committee set up by collective agreement between 
general practitioners and funds. 


Specialist Care outside Hospital Wards 


Specialist treatment is provided by specialists established in private 
practice, or at policlinics. A protected person is referred to a specialist 
by his family doctor. He may choose the specialist by whom he wishes 


1 It should be noted that sickness cash benefit is normally paid for up to 52 weeks 
per case of illness. If a new case of illness due to the same disease arises within four weeks 
of the cessation of sickness cash benefit, the new period of incapacity is counted as a 
continuation of the former period for the purpose of computing the 52 weeks. For incapacity 
due to one and the same disease not more than 312 days of benefit are granted in any 
period of 18 months as counted from the first day on which benefit became payable in 
respect of that disease. Thereafter, for the same disease, sickness benefit is paid for only 
156 days in the following 18 months and so on if the patient again relapses. Illness due to 
a different disease always gives rise to a new benefit period. 
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to be treated among those doctors who are under agreement with his 
sickness fund and established at his place of residence or in the vicinity. 
If he wishes to change his specialist he asks his family doctor to refer 
him to another specialist. If a specialist outside his place of residence 
is to be consulted the consent of the fund is required. 

The family doctor hands the patient a transfer card which is valid 
for one month’s treatment by the specialist. If necessary the specialist 
issues a renewal card for a further month of treatment. For treatment 
of one and the same case the specialist cannot receive more than one 
transfer card in the course of the year following the date of issue. 
However, where a new case of illness occurs after one month has elapsed 
since the date on which the first transfer card was issued, the family 
doctor makes out a new transfer card. Where treatment by the specialist 
continues after one year, in respect of the same case, a new transfer 
card is made out by the family doctor at the request of the specialist. 
The specialist may also refer the patient to another specialist. 

The family doctor may also ask for consultation with a specialist 
at the patient’s home ; he then gives the specialist a consultation card. 
In respect of one and the same specialist, not more than two consultation 
cards per case are honoured by the sickness fund. 

For surgical interventions outside hospital, for which a special fee 
is payable, the consent of the sickness fund must be obtained. 

Radiological examinations may be undertaken at the request of the 
general practitioner, with the consent of the fund. Where the specialist 
prescribes such an examination, the consent of the fund is required 
only if the examination is repeated within six months. 

There are no qualifying conditions other than insurance, and the 
patient does not participate directly in the cost of the care received 
from the specialist. 


Dental Care, Including Prosthesis 


Dental care is as a rule provided by dentists established in private 
practice. However, approximately 10 per cent. of the protected per- 
sons receive such care at dental clinics owned by the sickness funds. 
Many primary-school children are attended by the school dental service, 
to the cost of which the sickness funds contribute. 

The protected person whose fund does not possess a clinic has free 
choice among the dentists established at his place of residence, or in 
the vicinity, who are under agreement with his sickness fund. 

In order to be entitled to full conservative dental care and to 
partial dentures, the protected person must hold a certificate from a 
dentist or from his sickness fund stating that his teeth are in proper 
condition. This certificate is valid for six months; and protected persons 
who do not have it have only limited rights. 

Every protected person is entitled to dental first aid, including 
consultation and a six-monthly check-up ; to alleviation of pain, removal 
of scale and treatment of gums ; to treatment of injuries, extraction of 
teeth and incision of abscesses ; and to radiographs authorised by the 
sickness fund. 

Those who have a certificate of good dental health are further 
entitled to full conservative care, free of charge, including fillings, root 
and pulp treatment; to a contribution towards the cost of partial 
dentures, depending on length of insurance ; as well as to orthodontic 
treatment with the consent of the fund, for not more than one year 
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and subject to a maximum amount, such consent being renewable 
after one year. 

Protected persons without a certificate of good dental health are 
entitled to a contribution towards the cost of fillings ; they themselves 
pay 1.75 florins or about 40 per cent. of the cost.? 

All protected persons are entitled to a contribution towards the cost 
of complete dentures. For repairs, they have to pay prices fixed by 
decree of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 

For complete dentures the share of the cost paid by the protected 
person depends on the length of his insurance period in the year preced- 
ing the date of his appointment with the dentist. Those with six months 
of insurance or more pay 60 per cent. of the cost, those with three 
to six months of insurance pay 80 per cent. and those with less than 
three months pay 90 per cent. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies outside Hospital Wards 


Sickness funds provide pharmaceutical benefits on prescription, 
including both medicines and dressings, which may be obtained either 
from a pharmacy or from the family doctor if he is a dispensing doctor. 
In 1955, 1,433 family doctors out of 3,787, attending to 2,944,636 
protected persons out of 7,986,673, were dispensing doctors. The 
number of participating pharmacies was 786, supplying medicines to 
4,854,134 protected persons. Some sickness funds employ salaried 
pharmacists. 

Every protected person not supplied by his doctor and not belonging 
to a sickness fund employing a pharmacist registers with a pharmacist 
of his choice, selected among the pharmacists established at his place 
of residence, or in the vicinity, who have entered into an agreement 
with his sickness fund. The protected person may change his pharmacist 
twice a year. In the case of minors the breadwinner in whose name 
they are insured chooses the pharmacist. The patient obtains the 
pharmaceutical benefit free on presentation of the prescription of his 
family doctor or of the specialist to whom he was referred. Prescrip- 
tions of other doctors can only be honoured if the sickness fund gives its 
consent after hearing its medical adviser. 

Pharmaceutical benefits include drugs and preparations as well 
as dressings prescribed by a doctor. They do not include household 
remedies, enumerated in a list, even where these are prescribed by a 
doctor, or tonics, soap, wine or other foodstuffs, or alcohol and 
similar drugs, except in specified cases. 

Proprietary articles that can be replaced by non-proprietary medi- 
cines may not be prescribed at the expense of the sickness fund. A 
proprietary article is defined as any medicine sold under a distinct 
name, whether patented or not, in a special form, such as tablet, powder, 
ampoule, etc., in retail packing and obviously intended for direct 
delivery to the consumer. 

A list of the medicines which are paid for by sickness funds is 
established by the Central Medico-Pharmaceutical Committee, appointed 
by the Sickness Funds Board. Moreover, guiding principles for the 
prescription of medicines and the quantities that may be prescribed, 


1 The Dental Association has appealed to dentists to charge to these persons for pulp 
treatment not more than the fee paid by the sickness fund for pulp treatment of protected 
persons who have a certificate of good dental health. 
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more particularly of proprietary articles, and concerning repeated 
prescriptions, are laid down by this Committee. The Committee consists 
of the medical adviser of the Board, of doctors and pharmacists. Similar 
committees assist each sickness fund. 

The consent of the medical adviser or the medico-pharmaceutical 
committee of the fund must be obtained for the prescription of medicines 
not generally admitted as benefits. The doctor may appeal against a 
refusal to the Central Medico-Pharmaceutical Committee. Special 
rules apply in urgent cases. 

The patient does not participate directly in the cost of those medicines 
and dressings that constitute insurance benefits. 


Hospital In-Patient Care 


The sickness funds provide hospital care, including maintenance, 
treatment, pharmaceutical benefits and all auxiliary services, within the 
limits laid down by laws and regulations. 


Hospitals in General. 


The family doctor or the specialist attending the protected person 
can recommend hospital treatment where he considers this necessary. 
The protected person then applies to his sickness fund, which may 
consent after hearing its medical adviser. In urgent cases the application 
by the patient must be submitted within 48 hours of admission. The 
medical adviser gives his opinion to the sickness fund on the necessity 
of hospitalisation, on the treatment required and on the probable 
duration of hospitalisation. 

The protected person has a choice of hospital among those approved 
for the care of protected persons at his place of residence or in the 
vicinity. He may also be admitted to the nearest hospital under agree- 
ment with his sickness fund if there is no suitable hospital at his place 
of residence, or where this is required by his condition. 

Maintenance and nursing are at the expense of the sickness fund 
for 70 days per case. A case is defined as an illness requiring medical 
care without interruption, due to one and the same disease. A new 
case is presumed to have occurred where the disease takes on a new 
form or requires an entirely different treatment. 

Protected persons can insure themselves voluntarily, by means of 
supplementary insurance, for maintenance and nursing after the expiry 
of the 70 days for which the fund is liable. About 90 per cent. are so 
insured. 

Care by specialists and pharmaceutical supplies in hospital, however, 
continue to be provided by the sickness fund after the expiry of the 
70 days, under the supervision of the medical adviser of the fund, 
except in the case of mental disease. Mental patients are entitled to 
hospital care in any institution for up to 70 days, but do not thereafter 
continue to receive specialist care and pharmaceutical supplies at the 
expense of the fund. 

There is no financial participation of the patient admitted to a 
general ward during 70 days per case. 

If the protected person is admitted to a private or semi-private 
ward, the sickness fund pays, for maintenance and nursing, the fee that 
would be payable for care in a general ward ; the protected person pays 
all extra charges, e.g. for operating theatre, X-rays, pharmaceutical 
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supplies, etc. If the hospital charges an all-inclusive fee for hospital 
care in a general ward, the patient in a private ward also pays the 
doctor’s bill. Otherwise the sickness fund pays for treatment according 
to the agreed tariff and the protected person pays the difference. 

Where the patient remains in hospital after 70 days, pharmaceutical 
benefit is provided as follows : if pharmaceutical costs are included in the 
general hospital fee, the sickness fund pays to the suppiementary 
insurance scheme or to the patient, on presentation of a receipt, 1 florin 
per day. The amount may also be paid to a third party that has incurred 
the expense. Where the cost of pharmaceutical supplies is not included 
in the hospital fee, the sickness fund pays the hospital, or the person to 
whom the amount is due, the cost of such pharmaceutical supplies as 
constitute insurance benefits. 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria. 


The attending doctor recommends sanatorium treatment and sends 
the patient to a regional dispensary for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
Hospitalisation is granted for such period as is considered necessary 
by the medical adviser of the Netherlands Society for Sanatorium 
Insurance, which arranges for the admission and treatment of protected 
persons in sanatoria. The sickness funds pay 75 per cent. of the cost of 
the treatment, while the patient pays the other 25 per cent. of the cost ; 
for certain antibiotics and surgical interventions, no participation by 
the patient is required. Protected persons can insure voluntarily, by 
means of supplementary insurance, for the 25 per cent. of the cost not 
covered by compulsory insurance. About 90 per cent. of the protected 
persons are so insured. 

Maintenance, nursing, treatment and pharmaceutical supplies in 
sanatoria are all provided without limit of duration. 


Midwifery 


The protected person has a choice among the midwives established 
in her place of residence, or in the vicinity, and under contract with the 
sickness fund. If no midwife is available the family doctor is authorised 
to provide ordinary maternity care. In special cases he attends at the 
request of the midwife. 

If the expectant mother ceases to be insured before confinement, 
then her entitlement to midwifery care ends on the Saturday of the 
week in which she ceases to be insured. 

There is no direct participation by the patient in the cost. 


Physiotherapy 


Massage and therapeutic gymnastics can be obtained on the prescrip- 
tion of the family doctor or the attending specialist, with the consent 
of the sickness fund. On the prescription form the doctor indicates the 
diagnosis and the probable duration and frequency of the treatment, 
and states whether the treatment should be domiciliary or not. The 
medical adviser of the fund may ask for the opinion of a specialist or a 
dispensary for rheumatic diseases on the diagnosis and treatment. 
Requests for prolongation must be submitted in time to allow the fund 
to judge before the end of the original period of treatment whether or 
not a continuation is necessary. 
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Treatment is given by a masseur or physiotherapist under agreement 
with the sickness fund or by an institution, or both. Treatment is pro- 
vided only where medically indicated, that is, if recovery or a considerable 
improvement may be expected, or at least relief from pain. If treatment 
has not produced favourable results after two months it should not as a 
rule be continued. In the case of chronic disease, movement therapy may 
be continued at the home of the patient, for instance by the district 
nurse. 

Guiding principles have been laid down stating indications for 
physiotherapy in respect of various diseases. 

The patient does not share in the cost. 


Artificial Limbs and Medical Appliances, Including Eyeglasses 


Protected persons are entitled to compensation for artificial limbs 
and other appliances listed in a decree of the Minister of Social Affairs 
and Public Health. The appliance must be prescribed by a doctor and 
authorised by the sickness fund. According to the nature of the appliance, 
the doctor may be an orthopaedist or surgeon. 

The appliances for which compensation is paid include artificial 
limbs ; orthopaedic shoes, trusses, corsets, artificial eyes, contact lenses, 
etc. ; crutches, splints, artificial shoulders and surgical jaw and face 
prostheses ; and lenses for eyeglasses prescribed by the doctor. 

A contribution is made towards the cost of spectacle frames and 
hearing aids acquired on the prescription of an audiological centre 
recognised by the Sickness Funds Board, for persons aged under 16 years. 
For those aged 12 to 16 years these appliances may also be supplied on 
the prescription of a throat, nose and ear specialist. 

As a rule compensation is granted once in two years, but eyeglasses, 
contact lenses and other telescopic lenses are supplied only every three 
years and hearing aids every four years, as counted from the date on 
which the appliance is provided. In the case of hearing aids the protected 
person must submit to a periodical check-up at or through the audio- 
logical centre. 

Changes of appliances are paid for where prescribed by a doctor, 
after the consent of the fund has been obtained. Repairs are not paid 
for except for artificial limbs, orthopaedic corsets and trusses, etc., 
dental plates, artificial shoulders and surgical jaw and face prostheses. 
These repairs are only authorised if they make replacement unnecessary. 
Normal wear and tear is at the expense of the protected person. 

The sickness fund pays the full cost of artificial limbs, subject to a 
maximum amount ranging, according to appliance, from 150 florins 
for an artificial hand to 500 florins for a leg, on the occasion of the first 
acquisition. When the appliance is acquired for the second time, the 
contribution of the fund is 75 per cent., subject to a maximum ranging 
from 112.50 florins to 375 florins. 

For orthopaedic appliances, crutches and spectacle frames for 
children, the fund pays 75 per cent. of the cost, subject to a maximum 
amount. For artificial shoulders, etc., compensation is fixed by the 
Chairman of the Sickness Funds Board. For eyeglasses (lenses) a 
schedule of fees payable by the fund is fixed. 

Generally maximum compensation is fixed in such a way that 100 
or 75 per cent. of the real cost is covered, as the case may be. However, 
prices differ greatly, especially for artificial legs, and the cost of the more 
expensive items may not be covered by the compensation. Therefore, 
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in individual cases where special standards have to be met, the fund 
may, in consultation with the Chairman of the Sickness Funds Board, 
pay a higher amount than that laid down in the schedule. 


Transport of Sick Persons and Travelling Expenses 
Sick Transport. 


Protected persons are entitled to compensation for transport by 
means other than a public conveyance if the attending doctor certifies 
that this is necessary on medical grounds. The doctor must also state 
whether the patient should be accompanied. Except in urgent cases 
the consent of the sickness fund must be obtained beforehand. 

Compensation for transport may be granted for conveyance to or 
from the hospital or sanatorium at which the protected person was 
treated wholly or partly at the expense of the fund, to or from the 
specialist or other doctor who examined or treated the patient, to the 
home of the patient if he falls ill or is injured outside his home, and to 
or from a dispensary for the prevention of tuberculosis. Transport by 
ambulance is paid for only where the doctor deems this necessary on 
medical grounds or if the sickness fund considers it more economical. 

Where the insurance ends while the protected person is in a hospital 
or sanatorium, he has no claim to compensation for transport to his home. 

The protected person contributes a fixed amount for each journey, 
os a. paying the remainder of the fare, also for the companion of a 


Travelling Expenses, 


Travelling expenses exceeding specified limits may be paid by the 
fund for a journey to a specialist who has no surgery in the usual place 
where specialists are consulted, a journey to or from hospital and, for 
children under 16 years, a journey to an audiological centre. 1he patient 
or companion pays part of the fare, the fund the remainder. 


Birth Grant 


By an Act of 4 July 1957 the obligation to provide a birth grant has 
been transferred from the sickness (cash benefit) scheme to the medical 
care scheme. The grant amounts to 55 florins per birth for every directly 
or indirectly insured woman. The birth of twins counts as one birth. 
The claim must be submitted on a special form. 

A widow whose husband died within 300 days preceding her confine- 
ment is also entitled to the grant, which is payable after at least 26 weeks 
of pregnancy. 


METHODS OF PROVIDING MEDICAL CARE 


General Practitioner Care 
Admission of General Practitioners. 


Any general practitioner established in the area of a sickness fund 
may enter into an individual contract with the fund, on the basis of a 
standard agreement concluded between the organisations of sickness 
funds and the Medical Association ; the contract must be approved by 
the Sickness Funds Board in order to become valid. The fund keeps a 
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panel of family doctors under agreement. A doctor may terminate his 
contract, with the consent of the supervisory committee, but must give 
three months’ notice unless he ceases to practise. He may also terminate 
his contract, with the consent of the supervisory committee, where the 
sickness fund fails to carry out its obligations. Six months’ notice of 
termination of service may be given by the organisations of sickness 
funds or by the Medical Association. A general practitioner who has 
agreed to work for one sickness fund must also agree to work for an 
other sickness fund which extends its activities to the same area. If 
admission to insurance practice is refused by the fund, the doctor may 
appeal to the committee of the Sickness Funds Board which is competent 
to deal with the admission of general practitioners. 

A general practitioner may not accept more than 3,000 persons 
on his list ; an exception to this rule is made, however, where a family 
he is attending has a new member. He may refuse to accept a patient 
or ask for his removal from the list, but must attend him until he is 
removed. The fund can appeal to the supervisory committee, whose 
decision is binding. The doctor must accept a patient if there is no 
other doctor available in the area. 


Duties. 


The general practitioner must provide good medical care according 
to the standards accepted by his colleagues and designed to further the 
smooth working of medical care insurance. He is, however, free to 
choose the method of treatment and the extent of the care given. He may 
have one radiograph made without the consent of the fund. Where no 
midwife is available, or at the request of the midwife, he also gives 
maternity care. When necessary he refers the patient to a specialist. 

The medical practitioner, whether a general practitioner or a 
specialist, is bound to observe professional secrecy. Where he con- 
siders hospitalisation of the patient necessary he issues a certificate 
to this effect. 

The doctor also prescribes pharmaceutical supplies, including medi- 
cines and dressings, subject to the limitations regarding such benefits. 
Many family doctors themselves dispense medicines. Medicines pro- 
posed or prescribed by the specialist to whom the doctor has referred 
the patient are prescribed or dispensed by the family doctor. 

The doctor must hold surgery on every working day, subject to 
special arrangements where necessary. His waiting room and surgery 
must be of a reasonable standard of accommodation. During his absence 
he is obliged to engage a locum tenens. 


Remuneration. 


The general practitioner is paid by. the sickness fund an annual fee 


for each person registered with him. This fee is at present 10.80 florins 
for the first 2,000 persons on his list and 7.96 florins for each additional 

rson, irrespective of the fund to which these persons are affiliated. 

ees are paid per item of service in respect of persons temporarily 
resident in the area and extra fees are paid for maternity care depending 
on whether a midwife is available or not. An extra allowance may be 
granted for doctors practising on an island or in a sparsely settled area. 
Payment is made quarterly in respect of each person registered with the 
doctor in the 7th, 20th, 33rd and 46th week of the year. Special fees 
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item of service are paid for the care of seafarers and Rhine boatmen. 
here the general practitioner is authorised by the Sickness Funds 
Board to apply anaesthetics, he is paid a special fee for assistance at 
operations. 

A few funds pay fees for items of service rendered (in respect of 1 per 
cent. of all protected persons) and some employ doctors in return for a 
salary (in respect of 1.6 per cent of protected persons). 


Supervision and Settlement of Disputes. 


A joint committee established by the organisations of sickness funds 
and the Medical Association supervises the application of the collective 
agreement. 

General practitioners may also appeal to the Sickness Funds Board 
or its competent committee if they consider that a general practitioner 
has infringed the rules on medical ethics. 


Specialist Care outside Hospital Wards 
Admission of Specialists. 


Any specialist established in the area of the fund and registered by 
the specialist registration committee of the Medical Association may 
apply for participation in the treatment of protected persons affiliated 
to the fund, and enter into an individual contract with the fund on the 
basis of a standard agreement concluded between the organisations of 
sickness funds and the Medical Association. The rules are generally the 
same as for family doctors. Specialists practise at or from their own 
surgery or at a hospital out-patient department ; one fund employs 
specialists in salaried service. 


Remuneration. 


The tariffs for the remuneration of specialists are established by 
agreement between the organisations of sickness funds and the Medical 
Association, and must be approved by the Sickness Funds Board 
before becoming valid. 

For a consultation at his surgery the specialist receives a fixed 
amount for each transfer card (valid for one month of treatment in each 
case) and a lower amount for each renewal card (valid for a further month 
of treatment). Different fees are fixed for each speciality ; for instance, 
an oculist is paid 4.50 florins for a transfer card and 2.50 florins for a 
renewal card ; the fees are 6 florins and 4 florins, respectively, for a 
dermatologist. These fees have recently been increased by 21.9 per 
cent. However, the number of renewal cards for which payment is 
made by all funds to the specialist in respect of any one year 1s limited 
to a multiple of the number of transfer cards ; this number may be 
greater or smaller than one, for different categories of specialists, 
(e.g. 0.20 for an oculist and 2.25 for a dermatologist). Special fees are 
paid for consultations with a general practitioner at the patient’s 
home. 

Fees per item of service are also paid for minor operations, anaes- 
thetics, radiographs, diagnostic services, etc. For radiotherapy a 
maximum fee is fixed per year per patient, irrespective of the number 
of sessions or the volume of treatment. 
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A joint committee interprets and modifies the tariff of fees, except 
for major amendments. Supervision and settlement of disputes is on 
the same lines as for family doctors. 


Dental Care Including Prosthesis 
Admission of Dentists. 


Generally the same rules apply to dentists as apply to general 
practitioners or specialists. The fund keeps a panel of dentists unless 
it has its own clinic. Where the fund has its own clinic it employs 
dentists part-time or whole-time in virtue of individual contracts 
approved by the Dental Association. A few sickness funds provide for 
the registration of protected persons with a dentist of their choice ; 
in this event the maximum number of persons each dentist may accept 
on his list is 8,000. 


Remuneration. 


Dentists are paid fees per item of service rendered, as follows : 

First aid. The fee for an extraction is 2.05 florins. For domiciliary 
first aid at the request of the doctor or specialist, the dentist is paid a 
supplement of 4 florins. 

Conservative dental care. The fund pays 4.20 florins for a filling and 
13.50 florins for pulp treatment in the case of protected persons who 
have a certificate of good dental health. Where the treatment is given 
at the patient’s home the dentist is paid a supplement of 4 florins per 
visit. 

Prosthesis. For a complete dental set the dentist receives 100 florins, 
of which the patient pays from 60 to 90 per cent., according to the length 
of insurance, and the fund 40 to 10 per cent. Partial dentures are paid 
for at corresponding rates for persons with health certificates only. 


Supervision and Settlement of Disputes. 


Supervision of dental treatment is entrusted to a special institution, 
the Dental Supervisory Institute, to the financing of which the sickness 
funds contribute. Both the organisations of sickness funds and the 
Dental Association are represented on the governing body. Dental 
inspectors of the Institute carry out the supervision and check up on 
selected patients of each dentist. The reports of the inspectors are 
submitted to a joint supervisory committee of the Institute. 

The joint supervisory committee also deals with complaints of 
funds, dentists or protected persons and attempts to settle them by way 
of conciliation. If no settlement is reached the case is submitted to 
the governing body of the Institute which, if a dentist is found to have 
committed a serious offence, applies sanctions. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies outside Hospital Wards 
Pharmacists. 


Each pharmacist established in an area to which one or more 
sickness funds have extended their activities can apply for admission 
to the fund or funds. Ifa fund has objections the pharmacist may appeal 
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to the competent committee of the Sickness Funds Board. Where a 
pharmacist is under contract to one sickness fund, any other sickness 
funds in the same area may require him to enter into contract with 
them. 

A number of pharmacies belong to sickness funds. 

In accordance with the agreement concluded between the organisa- 
tions of sickness funds and the Royal Netherlands Pharmaceutical 
Association, the pharmacist is remunerated by a capitation fee and a 
dispensing fee and paid the cost price of the medicines supplied. 


(1) A capitation fee of 3.24 florins a year is paid for each protected 
person registered with the pharmacist ; it constitutes the payment for 
his work and for part of the overhead expenses. 


(2) A dispensing fee of 0.40 florin is paid for each sale of separately 
packed medicine, whether for internal or external use, except dressings, 
plasters and nursing articles. In the case of non-proprietary medicines 
the supply of certain specified quantities is counted as one delivery only. 
Each proprietary article supplied is counted as one sale, irrespective 
of the quantity supplied or whether or not the package is opened. The 
dispensing fee covers part of the wages paid to staff and the cost of 
packing. It includes a contribution by the sickness fund to the com- 
pulsory pension insurance of assistant pharmacists. 


(3) The cost price of the medicine or dressing is paid in accordance 
with the tariff for the supply of medicines and dressings to sickness 
funds, negotiated with the funds and issued by the Pharmaceutical 
Association. Where a medicine is not included in the tariff, the price 
of the smallest package available for sale is counted. The tariff is the 
wholesale price plus 8 per cent. for wastage, loss, etc. ; a permanent 
expert committee keeps it up to date. 


If disputes arise regarding the definition of proprietary articles and 
their dispensing, or regarding articles not included in the pharmaceutical 
tariff, the pharmacist can appeal to the local or regional boards designated 
for the purpose. 


Dispensing Family Doctors. 


The dispensing family doctor may supply medicines on his own 
prescription, on the prescription of the specialist who has taken over 
the treatment of the patient, or on the advice of a specialist consulted 
by him. 

The doctor is paid for the supply of medicines and dressings as 
follows : 


(1) A capitation fee of 3.58 florins per person registered for dis- 
pensing to cover the cost of all medicines, etc., which are commonly 
prescribed by a doctor, plus an extra amount of 2.50 florins for a certain 
group of persons aged 65 years or over. Where these provisions cause 
hardship to the dispensing doctor because very large quantities of 
medicines or dressings are required in particular cases, appeal lies to 
local or regional boards. 


(2) The cost price, according to the pharmaceutical tariff for sickness 
funds, for those medicines which are included in a special list because 
they are not regarded as constituting a “ normal” risk, as well as for 
medicines for which special payment is authorised, plus a dispensing 
fee of 0.05 florin for each delivery of such medicine. 
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The Central Medico-Pharmaceutical Committee already referred 
to has established a list of the special remedies for which separate 
payment is made to the dispensing doctor if they are prescribed in 
accordance with the indications of the Committee. For most of these 
items the approval of the medical adviser of the fund is required. 
Where medicines are prescribed by a specialist, or by a doctor at a 
university clinic to whom the family doctor has not referred the patient, 
or by some other family doctor, the patient is entitled to such medicines 
only if the prescription is approved by the medical adviser of the fund. 
The medicine is then paid for separately at cost price, according to the 
pharmaceutical tariff, and the dispensing fee is added. 

Thus, the family doctor cannot charge anything to the patient for 
the medicines dispensed which are benefits, whether their cost is covered 
by the capitation fee or they are specially paid for. 

If a doctor has a choice among several of the medicines for which 
he receives separate payment, he should choose the cheaper medicine 
if it is equally efficacious. 


Hospital In-Patient Care 
Relationship with Hospitals. 


Agreements must be concluded between sickness funds and private 
or municipal hospitals. In Amsterdam and Rotterdam sickness funds 
have entered into reinsurance agreements with the municipal authorities. 
The funds also co-operate with the various voluntary societies or institu- 
tions providing hospital care. The agreements between sickness funds 
and specialists deal with care given by specialists to hospitalised pro- 
tected persons to the extent that such care is not covered by all-inclusive 
hospital fees. 

An agreement has been concluded by the sickness funds with the 
Netherlands Insurance Society for Hospitalisation in Sanatoria, a non- 
profit organisation which pays the tuberculosis sanatoria 75 per cent. 
of the cost of the treatment of protected persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis. No special agreements are concluded with the sanatoria 
themselves. 

Hospitals must conform to prescribed standards and be included in a 
list attached to regulations issued by the Minister of Social Affairs and 
Public Health in order to be admitted for the purpose of medical care 
insurance. The Sickness Funds Board may change these lists or add 
to them after consulting the Chief Medical Inspector of Public Health 
or the Chief Inspector of Mental Health. 

If the sickness fund refuses to conclude an agreement, the hospital 
may appeal to the competent committee of the Sickness Funds Board, 
the decision of which is binding. 

Hospitals must provide maintenance, nursing, treatment, auxiliary 
services and pharmaceutical supplies as required. 

The fund informs the protected person for whom admission to 
hospital is recommended, the hospital administration and the doctor 
attending the patient in hospital of its decision regarding the necessity 
for hospitalisation and, if this is recognised, of the probable duration 
and the extent of treatment, after consulting its medical adviser. 


Payment for Hospital Care. 


Hospitals in general. Sickness funds pay hospitals which employ 
specialists an all-inclusive fee covering maintenance, nursing, care by 
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specialists (including surgical interventions), and pharmaceutical 
supplies, for hospitalisation in general wards. These fees must be 
calculated in accordance with regulations on the basis of the cost to the 
hospital of treatment, including all expenses other than those relating 
to teaching or research. Where the hospital fee does not cover treatment, 
this is paid for according to the tariff agreed upon with the Medical 
Association. For surgical interventions, including treatment, fees are 
fixed in a list including over 900 items. For observation and treatment, 
not involving operation, a fixed amount is paid per day of hospitalisation ; 
this amount is higher for the first five days than for the following period. 
Separate fees are paid for anaesthetics where these are given by an 
anaesthetist. All fees have recently been increased by varying percen- 
tages, depending on the department, e.g. by 10.24 per cent. for surgical 
interventions. 

Special payments are also made for radiology and similar treatments. 
Fees for X-ray pictures are per item ; for therapy a fixed amount is paid 
per patient per year, or a fee per sitting within the limits of a maximum 
amount per year and patient. 

For specialist care in hospital, and for medicines given after the 
expiry of the 70 days per case for which the sickness fund is liable in 
respect of maintenance and nursing, payment by the sickness fund is 
made as follows: where the hospital has an all-inclusive fee the fund 
pays a fixed amount per day, determined by the Sickness Funds Board, 
which at present is 2 florins for specialist care and 1 florin for medicines. 
Otherwise specialists are paid according to the tariff. 

Tuberculosis sanatoria. The Sickness Funds Board reimburses the 
Netherlands Insurance Society for Hospitalisation in Sanatoria the 


75 per cent. of the cost of treatment actually incurred on behalf of its 
protected persons, plus a supplement for the cost of administration. 


Supervision. 


Hospitals are supervised by the Inspectorates of Public Health and 
of Mental Health. 

The medical adviser of the sickness fund keeps in touch with the 
hospital and its doctors and supervises the treatment of the individual 
patient. 


Midwifery 
Admission of Midwives. 


The sickness fund enters into an individual contract with the midwife 
on the basis of a model contract established by a circular issued by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health. The area for the activity 
of the midwife is determined in the contract. Notice may be given in 
writing three months in advance. 

A midwife may refuse to undertake to care for a protected person 
for special reasons of which the person has to be informed. If all midwives 
under contract in the same area refuse to attend the case, the sickness 
fund designates the midwife who is obliged to take over. 


Duties. 


The extent of the treatment given by the midwife depends on her 
qualifications and duties as laid down in the Act on the Exercise of the 
Healing Arts of 1 June 1865, as amended by the Act of 1 June 1951 
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concerning the qualifications of midwives. The midwife must apply 
for the assistance of a doctor as soon as she finds that medical help is 
required. She must also see to it that the necessary medicines are 
prescribed by the family doctor. If it should not be possible to reach a 
doctor she may supply the medicines herself. 

If the midwife has to call upon a doctor for help, or considers it 
advisable to have the patient admitted to a hospital, she applies to the 
expectant mother’s family doctor, or to a specialist, stating her reasons. 


Remuneration. 


According to the agreement concluded between the organisations 
of sickness funds and the Association of Midwives, approved by the 
Sickness Funds Board, fully qualified midwives receive 48 florins per 
case. Midwives authorised to practise without being fully qualified are 
paid 43 florins. These fees include the cost of all medicines which the 
midwife may supply. 

The fee is payable even where the confinement is premature or 
belated, provided pregnancy had lasted at least 18 weeks. It is also 
payable where a doctor assisted the midwife or where the patient was 
admitted to a hospital during or after confinement, or had to be admitted 
to hospital after a pregnancy of at least 32 weeks. If the midwife attends 
only before confinement, she receives one-third of the fee. 

The midwife is obliged to enter into an agreement with one or more 
other midwives, or with a family doctor, providing for her replacement 
in case she should be prevented from attending a case. 

At the end of each calendar month the midwife sends a bill to the 
fund for the cases attended which ended in that month. She is paid not 
later than 30 days after submitting her bill. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


Any dispute between the midwife and the fund concerning the 
interpretation of the contract is in the first instance submitted to the 
national organisations to which the midwife and the fund belong. If no 
agreement is reached the case is submitted for decision to one or more 
arbitrators named by the organisations concerned. 


Physiotherapy 


The sickness fund enters into contracts with masseurs or physiothera- 
pists on the basis of a model contract concluded between the organisa- 
tions of sickness funds and those of masseurs and physiotherapists as 
approved by the Sickness Funds Board. 

For massage and therapeutic gymnastics given at the masseur’s 
house or establishment, 2.50 florins are paid per session ; for treatment 
given at the patient’s home the fee is 3.75 florins. The masseur or 
physiotherapist sends in a detailed bill at the end of each month for 
treatment carried out during the month. 


Artificial Limbs and Medical Appliances 


The sickness fund pays compensation to the protected person for 
artificial limbs and other appliances and does not therefore enter into 
any relationship with the suppliers. However, guiding principles estab- 
lished by the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health lay down 
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a number of conditions concerning the prescription of appliances by 
doctors and the rules to be followed by the fund in authorising their 


supply. 
Transport of Sick Persons and Travelling Expenses 


The sickness fund pays the agency undertaking the transport of 
the sick person the fare, after deducting the amount which is at the 
charge di the patient, unless the fund itself provides the means of 
transport. Where the protected person pays the fare he is reimbursed 
by the fund according to the same principles. 

In the case of travelling expenses fares are reimbursed but no direct 
payment is made. 


ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION AND FINANCE 


Administration 


Medical care insurance is carried by general sickness funds approved 
for the purpose by the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 
Most of the funds existed before the compulsory scheme was introduced 
in 1941, undertaking voluntary insurance. There are, at present, 119 
general sickness funds, grouped in seven organisations, as follows : 


(1) Fifty funds have been established by individual doctors or 
regional sections of the Netherlands Royal Medical Association ; they 
have 3,580,000 members representing 44.5 per cent. of the total number 
of protected persons and are managed jointly by doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, etc., on the one hand, and the insured persons on the 
other ; they are united in a federation known as the Federation of 
Sickness Funds Managed by Insured Persons and Participants.! 


(2) Six other funds were established and managed by insured 
persons and doctors or other participants ; they have 588,000 members 
(7.3 per cent. of the total) and are united in a separate federation known 
as the Autonomous Sickness Funds Foundation.? 


(3) Twenty-nine funds are mutual benefit funds established by the 
insured persons themselves; they have 1,740,000 members (21.6 per cent. 
of the total) and are managed by the insured persons, but on ten of the 
boards doctors and other participants are also represented. They are 
united in the Central Union of Mutually Managed Sickness Funds.® 


(4) Twenty-one funds were set up by undertakings ; they group 
240,000 members (3 per cent.) and are united in the Committee of 
Works’ Sickness Funds.‘ 


(5) There are five funds united in the Union of Roman Catholic 
Sickness Funds in the Netherlands 5, with 775,000 members (9.7 per 
cent.). 


(6) Two funds are connected with profit-making life insurance 
companies, which are not, however, allowed to make profit out of com- 

1 Federatie van door Verzekerden en Medewerkers bestuurde Ziekenfondsen. 

2 Stichting Autonome Ziekenfondsen. 

3 Centrale Bond van Onderling Beheerde Ziekenfondsen. 

* Overleg van Ondernemingsziekenfondsen. 

5 Bond van R. K. Ziekenfondsen in Nederland. 
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pulsory medical care insurance ; they have 67,000 members (0.8 per 
cent.) and are united in the Netherlands Union of Sickness Funds. 


(7) Four funds were founded by outstanding personalities ; these 
funds have 1,079,000 members (13.4 per cent.) and are united in the 
Organisation of General Sickness Funds in the Netherlands.? In addition 
there are some non-affiliated funds, and one fund is affiliated to two 
organisations. 


On 31 December 1955, 7,970,203 persons or 73.7 per cent. of the 
population were either compulsorily or voluntarily insured under the 
medical care scheme. The number of compulsorily insured persons, 
including dependants, was 5,988,871, of whom 2. 404,000 were active 
insured persons, 2,914,000 dependants of these persons, 498,000 pen- 
sioners and 173,000 dependants of pensioners. On 1 January 1958, 
8,235,921 persons were insured. 

General sickness funds must conform to the standards laid down by 
laws and regulations. They are recognised by the Minister of Social 
Affairs and Public Health on the recommendation of the Sickness Funds 
Board. Insured persons can choose the sickness fund of which they 
wish to be a member but they can change their fund only after member- 
ship of at least one year and if they have fulfilled their obligations with 
the old fund. Exceptions are made where the protected person is engaged 
by an undertaking which has its own fund or is employed in inland 
navigation or other ambulatory work ; in the latter event, he is obliged 
to insure with a special sickness fund at Utrecht.® 


Supervision 


The Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health is responsible for 
the supervision of the scheme. He issues regulations concerning benefits, 
fixes the rates of contribution ; determines the status and tasks of 
medical advisers ; fixes the maximum number of insured persons per 
doctor, dentist and pharmacist, etc. Otherwise, the supervision of the 
sickness funds is entrusted to the Sickness Funds Board established at 
Amsterdam. The Board consists of a Chairman and 35 other members 
appointed by the Crown. The members include—seven chief officials 
(representatives of the Director-General of Public Health, the Chief 
Medical Inspector of Public Health, the Chairman of the Central Com- 
mission for Public Health, the Chief Pharmaceutical Inspector of Public 
Health, the head of the social insurance section of the Department of 
Social Affairs and Public Health, the Chairman of the Insurance Chamber 
and another chief official of the Department) ; nine representatives of 
the general sickness funds, appointed on the recommendation of the 
Minister after hearing the views of the organisations of sickness funds ; 
seven representatives of industry, of whom three represent employers, 
three employees and one the Foundation of Labour, and who are 
appointed on the advice of the Foundation; 12 representatives of 
the professional organisations of persons and institutions participating 
in the provision of medical care (five doctors, two pharmacists, two 
dentists, two midwives and one hospital expert, who are appointed on 
the proposal of the respective professional associations). 


1 Nederlandse Bond van Ziekenfondsen. 
2 Organisatie van Algemene Ziekenfondsen in Nederland. 
3 Algemeen Nederlands Onderling Ziekenfonds (Utrecht). 
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The Chairman and the Secretary of the Board are nominated by the 
Crown. They are assisted by a staff appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment. The Board elects among its members a standing committee of 
13 persons entrusted with the day-to-day administration of certain 
specified tasks. Moreover, five committees have been set up to deal 
with disputes concerning the admission of participants ; each committee 
consists of the Chairman of the Board ant of one representative of the 
general sickness funds and one of family doctors, specialists, pharmacists, 
dentists, or midwives, respectively. 


Finance 


The rate of contribution for compul:orily insured persons is fixed by 
the Minister. Half of the contribution is payable by the employer and 
half by the insured person. 

Contributions are collected from the employer by the insurance 
institutions carrying sickness cash benefit insurance, in the case of 
employees who are also covered by that insurance. These institutions 
are industrial associations established jointly by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. For employees insured under the medical care scheme, 
but not under the sickness cash benefit scheme, the industrial association 
to which the employer is affiliated under the family allowances scheme 
is competent to collect contributions. For seafarers the General Sickness 
Fund for Seafarers collects the contribution. 

In 1957 the rate of contribution for employed persons in general 
was 4.2 per cent. of earnings ; in 1958 it was 4.4 per cent. 

For members of the armed forces a lump-sum contribution is paid by 
the Government, representing the same percentage of their pay as is 
raised on earnings; half of the contribution may be deducted from 
the pay. 

For seafarers (who do not draw benefits while in receipt of benefit 
from the shipowner) the contribution is 2.4 per cent. 

For unemployed persons the institution or person paying unemploy- 
ment benefit pays a contribution representing 4.4 per cent. of the 
benefit, 2.2 per cent. being deducted from the benefit. 

For beneficiaries of invalidity, or widows’ or orphans’ pensions 
under the employees’ pension scheme, the contribution is 2.50 florins 
a month; it is collected by the institution paying the pension and 
deducted from the pension. However, where both husband and wife 
are pensioners the contribution of the wife is reimbursed. 

For beneficiaries of military pensions the contribution is 4.4 per cent. 
of the pension, of which 2.2 per cent. is deducted. It is collected by the 
body paying the pension. 

For beneficiaries of sickness cash benefit or those in receipt of wages 
during sickness, and for beneficiaries of employment injury pensions, 
no contribution is payable. 

Except for recipients of social security benefits, contributions are 
collected by means of stamp books. These are handed over by the 
employer to the insured person. Large undertakings may be exempted 
from the obligation to use stamp books. 

In 1955 the expenditure on compulsory insurance amounted to 
311,591,519 florins. 

The State does not contribute towards the cost of compulsory 
insurance except that, up to 1957, a subsidy was granted in respect 
of the insurance of persons in receipt of old-age pensions. Voluntary 
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insurance of persons over 65 years of age is heavily subsidised by the 
State and contributions are raised under compulsory insurance. 

Contributions are paid into an equalisation fund administered by 
the Sickness Funds Board, from which the expenditure of the sickness 
funds is financed. Part of the contribution-income is paid into a Fund 
for the Prevention of Ill Health, from which various payments are made 
for the purpose of preventing illness and maintaining health. 

Sickness funds contribute to the cost of school dental services. 

Expenditure for voluntary insurance in 1955 amounted to 102,856,617 
florins, of which 8,164,812 florins came from state subsidies. 





Women in Employment in India 


Women have always played an important part in economic activity 
tn India. During the last 50 years or so, technological changes and social 
developments have combined to produce significant changes in the rate and 
character of their participation in the national economy. A recently pub- 
lished study, prepared by the Labour Bureau (Simla) and the Labour and 
Employment Division of the Planning Commission', examines trends in 
the development of the employment of women in India between 1901 and 
1956. The following pages are devoted to a brief summary of certain aspects 
of this study. 


Major TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 1901-51 


Any statistical study of trends in women’s employment in India 
runs up against insuperable obstacles relating to comparability of data 
obtained through census operations over the period under review. 
Apart from such changes of aim, method and technique as are bound to 
occur over 50 years, regional variations and alterations in census in- 
structions and procedures gave rise to unlikely differences in the figures 
concerning both the rate and the character of women’s participation 
in national economic activity. These reservations have to be borne in 
mind in considering both the aggregate and the detailed picture. 

The total number of women workers increased somewhat between 
1901 and 1911 and then declined from some 42,600,000 in 1911 to about 
41,700,000 in 1951, while the total female population increased by some 
23,500,000 during the same period. Changes in economic classification 
and concepts from census to census were partly responsible for the trend ; 
they affected the distribution of women as between the working and non- 
working population more than that of men because of lack of uniformity 
in classifying women engaged in household and related activities. 

The most striking tendency noted between 1901 and 1951 was the 
fairly steady decline in the proportion of women engaged in non-agricul 
tural activity. The number of women workers in agriculture varied 
considerably (partly by reason of variations in census operations) and 
increased numerically, but not relatively, over the period as a whole 
(see table I). 

Significant changes also took place in the distribution of working 
women within the main “ livelihood classes”, namely, cultivation of 
owned and unowned land, cultivating labourers, non-cultivating owners 
of land and agricultural rent receivers (and dependants), production 
other than cultivation, commerce, transport, and other services and 
miscellaneous. 

In absolute numbers the participation of women in cultivation of 
owned and unowned land substantially increased. The number working 
as cultivating labourers fluctuated violently with an over-all increase 


1 Government of India: Women in Employment (1901-1956), (New Delhi, August 
1958). 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS AS BETWEEN AGRICULTURAL 
AND NON-AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 1901-51 





Women workers Women workers in 
: | in agriculture non-agricultural activities | 
Total | Total diese masetshiegenstitiaenginelanes 


classified | classified | | j | 
population [women workers} |As a percent-| |As a percent- | 
(thousands) | (thousands) | Total age of total Total age of total 
| (thousands) | classified (thousands) classified 
| population | population 


1901 . .| 236,054 39,685 | 25,436 8 14,249 6.0 
19911 . .| 249,559 42,635 29,710 3 | t2,9a5 

1921 . .| 248,715 41,292 29,288 ; | 12,004 | 

1931 . .| 275,912 37,806 25,588 3 | 12,218 

1941 . .| 314,876 32,152 16,922 , 15,230 | 


1951 356,628 41,743 31,244 . 9,912 | 


| ee 
AY eee ee | 


Source: Unpublished data from Registrar-General and Census Commissioner for India, New Delhi. 


during the first half of the century. Various factors may have played 
a part in the decade-to-decade trend—perhaps tenancy legislation 
in the earliest decade, economic depression in the early thirties and war 
conditions in the early forties. Their influence cannot be determined 
precisely. In the non-agricultural categories a general decrease took 
place even in the absolute numbers of women working in production 
other than land cultivation, commerce, and other services and mis- 
cellaneous. In transport, however, there was a significant rise in women’s 
employment. 

In relative terms women’s activities as regards cultivation of the 
land and their participation as cultivating labourers did not change 
much over the period as a whole. Their importance as rentiers was con- 
siderably reduced. In all non-agricultural pursuits except transport 
women’s participation went down in relative terms. Their employment 
in urban occupations was adversely affected by industrialisation. Their 
employment in agricultural economic activity was not so affected by 
and large. 

For the period 1901-51—with various reservations as to compara- 
bility of data—the tentative and broad conclusions are that (1) available 
work opportunities for women have decreased relatively ; (2) there has 
been a greater loss of opportunities in non-agricultural sectors, with the 
result that women’s dependence on agriculture for a livelihood has 
increased. 

Definite increases in women’s employment have taken place in coal 
mining ; tobacco ; basic iron and steel and non-ferrous metal ; transport 
equipment ; bricks, tiles and clay products; furniture and fixtures ; 
paper and paper products ; printing and related industries ; educational 
services ; municipal employment ; hotels and restaurants; and legal 
and business services. Women seem to have secured relatively stable 
employment opportunities in these sectors. 


RECENT TRENDS IN WOMEN’s EMPLOYMENT, 1950-56 


lor the “organised sector” of the economy, i.e. the industrial 
sector, more recent data are available. Over the 1950-56 period women’s 
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employment in the factories governed by the 1948 Factories Act! 
increased by 6.7 per cent. In 1530, out of 2,504,400 factory employees, 
281,900 were women ; in 1956, 301,400 out of 2,882,300 employees were 
women. The percentage of women employees to the total number of 
factory employees declined, however, from 11.25 in 1950 to 10.45 in 1956. 


TABLE II. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN FACTORIES, 1950-56 
(Average daily employment) 


Total women factory Women factory workers 
workers as a percentage of all 
(thousands) factory workers 


Total factory workers 
(thousands) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


281.9 11.25 
290.0 11.43 
278.4 10.84 
269.9 10.67 
285,2 11.01 
295.1 10.96 
301.4 10.45 


NNWONKWNW 
WROCwKUNE 


Source : Statistical Abstract of India, 1957. Factories covered by Factories Act, 1948. 


In all the four important textiles sub-groups (cotton, jute, silk and 
wool), the proportion of women workers has been decreasing in recent 
years. In the jute industry women’s employment dropped by 42.9 per 
cent. between 1950 and 1956 while total employment declined by 
9.9 per cent. In the cotton and silk industries, however, total employ- 
ment has increased, yet women’s employment has dropped in absolute 
and relative terms. 

In some of the other industries which are important employers of 
women workers the percentage of women employees has fallen, e.g. in 
tea factories and cashew nut industries. On the other hand, employment 
for women in “ beedi” (cigar) and match industries has followed a 
relatively favourable course, and there has been a net increase in the 
employment of women in mining and quarrying. 

What are the main reasons for these trends ? 

In the cotton textile industry women have been mainly employed 
in the reeling and winding sections. High-speed machinery in the wind- 
ing section, requiring only one-quarter or one-fifth of the workers 
hitherto employed, is reported to have caused staff reductions which 
affected women workers particularly adversely ; while, in the reeling 
section, automatic dyeing, the smaller demand for reeled yarn and yarn 
shortages combined to reduce women workers’ opportunities. It is also 
reported that women working in certain occupations have been dis- 
placed by boys on the allegation that the latter are more efficient. 

In the silk industry, where women are employed mainly in sizing and 
winding, automatic machines are reported to have affected women’s 
employment opportunities, particularly since in some instances it has 
been alleged that women are not capable of operating the machines, 
while some women’s unwillingness to do other work offered to them 
when change occurs is also said to have played a part in the relative 
decrease in their employment. 


1 That is, factories with more than ten workers using power and factories with more 
than 20 workers not using power. See /.L.O. Legislative Series, 1948 (Ind. 4). 
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For the jute industry the decrease in women’s employment is like- 
wise ascribed to technological innovation plus particular restrictions on 
women’s employment imposed by law. It has been considered by the 
Employers’ Federation of India and by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
in West Bengal that work on high-speed machinery requires more 
physical exertion. Legal restrictions on women’s employment at night 
have resulted in a relative decrease in women’s employment, particul- 
arly in the growing number of undertakings working multiple shifts. 
Similarly, women may lift a maximum weight of 65 pounds, whereas 
jute rolls weigh from 80 to 100 pounds. 

The net increase in the employment of women in mining and quarry- 
ing is explained in part by an increase in the employment of women in 
manganese ore mining. On the other hand, women’s employment in 
coal mining has gone down steadily—by some 20 per cent. between 
1950 and 1956—and this industry is responsible for the greatest loss 
of employment for women. The principal reasons for this appear to be 
new surface screening methods ; the fact that women cannot be trans- 
ferred so readily from one job to another ; equal pay for women workers; 
and accommodation difficulties for single women. Further, higher wages 
for men are said to be making it unnecessary—or less necessary—for 
women to work to supplement the family income. 

Plantations provide considerable employment to women. In the 
plantations in Assam there has been a substantial decline in total 
employment, but the percentage of women workers in the labour force 
of this sector has remained constant (at about 47.5 per cent.). 

There is a common allegation that social legislation in favour of 
women workers has restricted their work opportunities and it is clear 
that in many cases employers hesitate to employ women for fear of 
incurring additional inconvenience or cost on this score. In this connec- 
tion it is noted that social legislation in favour of women leaves some 
flexibility as regards prohibitions concerning places and hours ; that with 
the gradual extension of social security the employer is not required to 
accept any greater responsibility for a female than for a male worker, 
e.g. as a result of maternity provisions ; and that social amenities for 
women workers have to be provided only in factories employing more 
than 50 women. 


CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Agriculture and related activities still occupy more than 80 per cent. 
of the total female work force. Limited industrialisation has gained 
women some place in newly developing organised industries replacing 
many old home industries. A recent sample survey of manufacturing 
industries indicates that women form about 81 per cent. of the total labour 
force of the groundnut decorticating industry, 42 per cent. of that of the 
tobacco industry, 35 per cent. in the match industry, 31 per cent. in 
cotton ginning, 25-26 per cent. in rice milling and fruit and vegetable 
processing, and 21 per cent. in brick and lime manufacture. 

It is pointed out that in many manufacturing industries women are 
employed almost exclusively as unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
In fact 98.5 per cent. of the women in industrial employment are classified 
in the category of “ craftsmen, production process workers and labourers 
not elsewhere classified”, and the very great majority of these are 
unskilled workers. 
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GENERAL OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN 


Notwithstanding, there has been considerable improvement in the 
employment status of women in recent years. In addition to women 
in public life, at all levels, more and more women are occupying posi- 
tions as teachers, nurses, radio officials, social service and community 
development workers, lawyers and business and commercial shop 
assistants and clerical workers. It is significant that most of these 
opportunities are developing for women in the literate middle classes, 
particularly the lower middle classes. 

The broad conclusion is drawn that, with the progress of industrial- 
isation and the many related economic, social and cultural changes 
(including more favourable attitudes, on the part of employers and of 
the general public, towards women’s participation in economic activity), 
(a) the number of women workers will increase ; (b) their relative 
participation in the work force will increase ; and (c) their participation 
will become more varied as regards occupations and skill levels. 
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The reports comprising this study have been published in accordance 
with a decision of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

The 23rd Report of the Committee on Freedom of Association contains 
an analysis of the complaint presented by the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and of the observations of the Government of the 
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1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1958, p. 414. 

2 Ibid., No. 3, Sep. 1958, p. 316. 
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A communication dated 25 February 1958 from the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., which relates to both the 23rd and the 27th Reports of the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association, is appended. 
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Freedom of Association and the Protection of the Right to Organise. A Workers’ 
Education Manual. Geneva, 1959. vi+157 pp. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 


This is the third of a series of practical manuals published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on various subjects within its field of competence as 
part of a programme of workers’ education launched in 1956.1 The present 
volume goes no further than to sketch the history of freedom of association 
and the right to organise and to describe the situation today. It will, however, 
be followed up with a course on collective bargaining and the co-operation 
of trade unions in the formulation of social and economic policies at different 
levels of national activities in their respective countries. The course can be 
used, with suitable adaptations, either for class work (lectures, continuation 
classes or seminars) or for teaching by correspondence. At the end of each 
lesson there is a short list of questions which the student or the teacher can 
use to recall its contents. Bibliographical references are included. 
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de droit de l’Université de Liége, No. 7. Liége, Université, Faculté de 
droit, 1958. viii+620 pp. 


GERBET, Pierre. Les organisations internationales. Collection “Que sais-je ?”. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 128 pp. 


SURET-CANALE, Jean. Afrique noire occidentale et centrale. Géographie, 
civilisations, histoire. Préface de Jean DREscH. Paris, Editions sociales, 
1958. 280 pp. 850 francs. 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXV, No. 2, Feb. 1957, p. 154, and Vol. 
LXXVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958, p. 273. 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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Les Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 402 pp. 1,420 francs. 
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Management Conference at the University of Western Australia, October 
26-27, 1957. Perth, University of Western Australia, 1958. 115 pp. 5s. 
The Third Labour Management Conference organised by the University 

of Western Australia was attended by an equal number of persons nominated 
by trade unions, employers and the University. The following subjects 
were covered : the nature and extent of payment by results in Australia ; 
the policies, attitudes and responsibilities of management and trade unions 
towards payment by results ; and economic aspects. The book concludes 
with a review of the ideas expressed during the conference and a list of those 
attending. 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT RKW- 
AUSLANDSDIENST. Gruppenarbeit und Produktivitét. Bericht iiber eine 
Studienreise in USA, von Ernst BoRNEMANN, Heinrich HEITBAUM, Kurt 
LuxKasczyk, etc. Heft 72. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1958. 111 pp. 
10 marks. 
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Analysis: Past and Present. A Study in Applied Economics and 
Statistics. New York, University Press, 1958. xxii+554 pp. $25. 

A comprehensive survey of the history, theory and practice of national 
income estimates, and a unified presentation on a world-wide scale of the 
economic, statistical, political and historical materials dealing with this 
important area of economic analysis and planning. 

The book consists of four main parts and a statistical appendix. Part I 
presents the history of national income concepts and measurements from 
their beginning in the seventeenth century up to the present. Part II surveys 
the current theoretical and methodological problems in the field and the 
solutions so far provided for them ; it also presents comprehensive com- 
parisons of the levels of income per head in the various countries and briefly 
analyses the conditions responsible for variations in the rates of their 
economic growth. Part III reviews in detail the national income estimates 
of 13 countries illustrative of different concepts, statistical methods and 
types of economies. One of the biggest of the individual country chapters 
relates to Soviet Russia. Part IV surveys in a more general way the estimates 
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for 66 other countries. In one way or another information on 87 countries 
is presented and analysed. The various parts of the text throughout are 
interrelated by means of cross-references. 


Votre entreprise dans la Communauté européenne. L’application des traités de 
Marché commun et d’ Euratom a nos professions. Numéro spécial et supplé- 
mentaire de Les industries mécaniques, juin 1958. Paris, Editions 
S.E.D.O.M., 1958. 52 pp. 

On 1 January 1958 France, together with its five partners in the Rome 
Treaty, joined the European Economic Community. Since that date it has 
no longer been a fully independent national entity in economic and social 
matters. It now forms an integral part of a new organisation and as such 
is subject to the rules framed jointly by the Six. Many business men have 
hardly been aware of this revolution, chiefly because on the surface 
there have been no immediate changes. Nevertheless it amounts to a far- 
reaching upheaval and its effects will be felt from top to bottom of industry. 
There was thus a definite need to enlighten managements as to the dangers 
and opportunities facing them. The trade associations have risen to the 
occasion and this special number of Les industries mécaniques, which analyses 
the treaties setting up the European Economic Community and explains 
in detail the machinery of the Common Market, forms part of their informa- 
tion programme. 


VUARIDEL, Roger. La demande des consommateurs. Epistémologie et régles du 
choix économique. Etudes et mémoires du Centre d’études économiques. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. 212 pp. 


Watson, William. Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy. A Study of the 
Mambwe People of Northern Rhodesia. Published on behalf of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, by Manchester University 
Press, 1958. xxiii+246 pp. 30s. 


Statistics. 


DirREcCION GENERAL DE Estapfstica, Mexico. Memoria de la Cuarta 
reunidn nacional de estadistica (del 3 al 9 de agosto de 1958). Mexico City, 
1958. 466 pp. 


Marc, Alfred, L’évolution des prix depuis cent ans. Collection “Que sais-je ?”. 

Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 127 pp. 

This book traces the evolution of prices over the past 100 years. In its 
four chapters the author discusses in turn (a) the nature of the basic material 
and sources ; (b) the analysis of data, i.e. critical examination of the accuracy 
of observations, circumstances of price change, comparability over time, 
ways of grouping ; (c) the synthesis of the multitude of price quotations by 
means of indices; and (d) problems arising in inter-temporal and inter- 
regional comparisons. As the author points out in the preface, the main 
objective of the study is to arouse interest in the progress of the methods 
of observation and research in the field of prices, where the available 
tools of analysis leave much to be desired. 


Moser, C. A. Survey Methods in Social Investigation. Melbourne, London, 

Toronto, William Heinemann, 1958. xiii+352 pp. 35s. 

Although the scientific social survey has relatively recently become an 
instrument of public administration and come into regular use in other 
institutions, there are now large numbers of persons who have a need for a 
general knowledge of the methodology of such surveys. Apart from those 
actually concerned with the conduct of social surveys (who need a thorough 
training), there are many whose work requires them to have at least a good 
grasp of the scope for application of such surveys and of the significance of 
their results. In addition to large-scale surveys there are also the small or 
intensive investigations carried out frequently by research workers who 
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have very limited means at their disposal and frequently little or no basic 
statistical training, but are more or less compelled to acquaint themselves 
with the theory and practice of surveys. Although primarily designed for 
university students, this book will therefore, no doubt, be of value to a 
wider public. 

After introductory chapters on the nature and evolution of social surveys, 
the book deals clearly and simply with all the stages of a survey from the 
original planning to the drafting of the final report, i.e. determination of the 
objectives and scope, questions to be asked, design of the sample of respon- 
dents, methods of collecting replies, checking of replies, processing methods, 
analysis of results, compilation of report. About one-third of the total 
text is given over to the relevant theory and practice of sampling. The 
various chapters are followed by suggestions for further reading and the 
full bibliography is given in an appendix. 


THIBAUD, Paul, and Cackrés, Benigno. Regards neufs sur les budgets familiaux. 
Initiation aux mécanismes économiques. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1958. 
192 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Hare, A. E. C. The First Principles of Industrial Relations. London, 

Macmillan & Co., 1958. vii+146 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The theme of this book is that the discontents of an industrial society 
which come to the surface through strikes, restrictions of output, high 
labour turnover and absenteeism, can only be understood in the context of 
the basic elements of the society itself. Industrial work is usually group 
work, involving a high degree of division of labour, elaborate controls and 
disciplinary procedures, the wage system, and, in a capitalist society, the 
profit motive. These factors contain the seeds from which industrial discon- 
tents grow, such as lack of mental and physical satisfaction from work, low 
social status, wage discontents in relation to needs and to others in society, 
insecurity and ignorance. Each of the three main groups in an industrial 
society—the State, trade unions and the employers—has an important 
role to play in improving the industrial climate. The State’s role should 
first be to increase the bargaining power of the worker—by promoting 
freedom of association, aiming at full employment, providing basic social 
security benefits and a system of labour exchanges ; secondly, to intervene 
directly in the industrial relationship where trade union organisation is 
too weak—by fixing minimum wages and establishing minimum standards 
of health and safety in factories ; thirdly, to provide a limited amount of 
guidance in the settlement of industrial disputes. The contribution of the 
trade unions should be to counterbalance the weakness of the worker vis-a-vis 
the employer through collective bargaining—to raise his wages and protect 
him from the arbitrary acts of the employer. Machinery should be set up 
for the regular discussion of issues with management and the discussion of 
matters of common interest, such as the improvement of efficiency in the 
undertaking. The employers should make their own contribution to good 
labour-management relations by appointing personnel managers concerned 
with the well-being and efficiency of the labour force. The employers should 
recognise three fundamentals of a sound employment policy—consideration 
and respect for the human beings involved, the development of the common 
interests of the employer and worker, and the establishment of schemes 
which would enable the worker to share in the economic prosperity of the 
firm. 


RouyeR HaAmeray, Bernard. L’entreprise industrielle et les relations 
humaines. Préface de Pierre-Louis REyNAuD. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1958. ix-+ 224 pp. 

The mere fact that industry provides its workers with their livelihood 
and absorbs the greater part of their energies means that it is far more than 
an economic agent which buys, produces and sells goods or services: it 
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must also satisfy the psychological, moral and human needs of its workers 
and all the people with whom it comes in contact. This is the aim of “ human 
relations ” in the best sense as opposed to certain travesties which “ take 
advantage of psychological progress to produce a docile labour force instead 
of aiming at mutual understanding based on justice”. This work by 
Mr. Rouyer Hameray, which is a textbook of industrial psychology rather 
than an economic thesis, looks at human relations at the level of the factory 
from two standpoints : within the factory itself (i.e. with the labour force) 
and with the world outside (i.e. customers, shareholders, the community, 
etc.). The author goes on to outline the approach he considers most suitable 
for these problems. 


Labour Law. 


Brun, A., and GALLAND, H. Droit du travail. Métropole et territoires d’outre- 
mer, droit commun et régimes spéciaux. Préface d’A. SIEGFRIED. Paris, 
Sirey, 1958. vi+ 1,053 pp. 

This major work, produced jointly by a university teacher and a 
practising labour lawyer, contains a thorough survey of French labour law 
and of the principles which should be followed in tackling the problems that 
arise in applying it. In addition to general labour law it deals at length with 
the special branches relating to certain occupations, nationalised industries 
and overseas territories. A number of parallels are drawn between French 
law and the law of various other countries. 

In the first part, which deals with the fundamental principles of labour 
law, the authors retrace its historical development, describe the various 
ways in which it has evolved and analyse the machinery for applying it. 

They conclude by relating it to the other branches of the law. While 
they acknowledge that labour law has to a large extent become an indepen- 
dent branch quite distinct from the civil law out of which it grew (although 
some of its techniques are borrowed from public law) they nevertheless take 
issue with those who tend to look upon it as a branch of public law: “ Labour 
law does not form part of public law. It deals first and foremost with relations 
between individuals and not with relations between individuals and public 
authorities. Instead of being based on prerogative it is concerned with 
equality and is to a large extent the creation of those who are subject to it. ” 

This viewpoint logically leads the authors to centre their descriptions of 
individual employment relationships—which form the subject of the second 
part—around the contract of employment, of which they give a detailed 
account from its conclusion to its termination, while noting here and there 
the influence of the concept of the employment relationship (whereby the 
wage earner is considered as a member of an institution—his undertaking), 
which in the opinion of many should oust the traditional concept of the 
contract from its position as the cornerstone of labour law. Far from looking 
upon the contract of employment as an obsolete legal form they consider 
that it “ remains the fundamental framework for all laws and regulations ” 
and in their opinion “ the concept of the employment relationship does not 
supersede the long-established contractual structure ”. 

Lastly, in the third part, which deals with collective employment relation- 
ships, the authors discuss in turn trade union law and the trade union 
movement, collective agreements, the undertaking and its collective institu- 
tions, combination and collective labour disputes. 

The authors survey the whole of French labour law, bringing out its 
characteristic features and emphasising that while in its early stages this 
law was “ mainly looked upon as a means of protecting the wage earners ” 
it has lost its “exclusively protective” nature and now “also seeks to 
place relations between employers and workers on a sound footing in the 
interests of economic and social order ”. 

Although this work is essentially legal in character it also touches on 
features of interest in related subjects, e.g. industrial psychology, which the 
authors consider to be an invaluable ally of labour law since “ it will make 
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it easier to apply the legal rules by creating better understanding of their 
significance” and “ may pave the way for the introduction of improved 
standards ”. 

There is also a noteworthy introduction by Mr. André Siegfried of the 
French Academy, who in analysing the impact of production methods on 
the structure of modern industry emphasises that whereas “ in its early 
days industry was based on the individual ” this link has now been broken. 
“ Modern industry is tending to become its own end—it is a well-known fact 
that big corporations work for themselves, for their own preservation, 
expansion and continuation rather than for their shareholders. There is very 
little chance that the slogan ‘ the mines belong to the miners ’ will ever be 

ut into practice, for when the mines are in fact taken away from the share- 

olders they are handed over not to the workers but to the community. 
From this standpoint, in fact, it is not really important whether an industry 
is run by a combine or a nationalised concern. The important thing is 
that in either case it is subject to the laws of mass production. Both Magnito- 
gorsk and Chicago tend to operate in the same way.” 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, United States. Labor Laws and Theiy Administra- 
tion. Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Convention of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 27-30, 1956. Bulletin No. 191. Washington, 1957. 
vii+198 pp. 60 cents. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Giuris- 
prudenza del lavoro, 1957. Rassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno No. 10. 
Rome, 1958. 80 pp. 150 liras. 


— Organizzazione sindacale e contratti collettivi. I disegni e le proposte di 
legge. Rassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno No. 11. Rome, 1958. 172 pp. 
250 liras. 


Management. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. 
Industrial Relations for Management. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
National Forum on Trucking Industrial Relations. Washington, 1958. 
ii+210 pp. $10 (half price to colleges and libraries). 


GISCARD, Pierre-H. La formation et le perfectionnement du personnel d’enca- 
drement. Préface de R. BONNARDEL. Collection du Travail humain. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1958. viii+241 pp. 1,200 francs. 

This is a discussion of the purpose and means of management training 
and its application to trainees as well as existing managers. The various 
methods of training used at this level are examined in detail. The text is 
supplemented by an extensive bibliography of the major works on training 
for management and the leading reviews contributing in this field. 


McFarLanpD, Dalton E. Management Principles and Practices. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1958. x+612 pp. $6.95. 

A theoretical presentation of management of industrial or commercial 
enterprises, written for university students engaged in specialised management 
studies. Four parts dealing respectively with the field of management, the 
principles and fundamentals of management, human relations and personnel 
management, and operating management, are supplemented by two appen- 
dices devoted to the technique of analysing management cases and presenting 
a number of cases. 


ZeLkO, Harold P., and O’Brien, Harold J. Management Employee. Com- 
munication in Action. Foreword by Earl G. PLanty. Cleveland, Howard 
Allen, 1957. xv+177 pp. $3.50. 
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Manpower. 


Gross, Edward. Work and Society. New York, The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1958. xvi+652 pp. 

A comprehensive, sociological analysis of the work life of people in all 
types of societies. The author makes a comparative analysis of occupations, 
i.e. the professional, white-collar and blue-collar groups, on the one hand, 
and of work organisations, i.e. the farm, the restaurant and the factory, 
on the other, in terms of (1) relations between the worker and his work and 
between the working organisation and society ; (2) working relations between 
superiors and subordinates, and the corresponding rights and privileges and 
duties and obligations ; (3) factors influencing the individual’s entry into the 
world of work and his career ; (4) the working group and the moral sanctions 
it exercises. In the concluding section he takes up two major problems 
that are not found in all cultures—problems of trade unions and of ethnic 
relations. 


McCrENSKY, Edward. Scientific Manpower in Europe. A Comparative 
Study of Scientific Manpower in the Public Service of Great Britain and 
Selected European Countries. London, New York, Paris, Los Angeles, 
Pergamon Press, 1958. ix+ 188 pp. 40s. 

Describes personnel practice in respect of scientists in the public service 
of Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. Among topics discussed are the 
status of the scientist, the recruitment and retention of scientists, their 
remuneration, the higher education of engineers and the organisation of 
science in the respective countries. There are comparisons with the situation 
in the United States and the U.S.S.R. 


MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Belgium. Premier livre blanc sur 
les besoins de l'économie belge en personnel scientifique et technique qualifié. 
Brussels, Centre d’étude des problémes sociaux et professionnels de la 


technique, 1958. xxx-+ 507 pp. 

This volume, which was produced by the Centre for the Study of Social 
and Professional Problems of Technical Development at the request of 
the Belgian Minister of Education, gives the results of a large-scale survey 
designed to provide the Government with information on “ the present 
position of the Belgian economy with regard to qualified scientific and 
technical personnel and its short, medium and long term needs, in order 
to provide guidance in planning changes in the educational system”. In 
actual fact it was not found possible to cover all branches of the economy but 
only a part of private employment (large industrial and non-industrial 
firms) together with public employment and scientifc research. The needs 
of Belgian agriculture and the Congo are to be dealt with later. 

In dealing with private employment the individual firm was chosen as 
the unit. The organisers of the survey made contact with these firms through 
the employers’ associations, particularly the Federation of Belgian Industries 
and the Belgian Federation of Non-Industrial Employers, and requested 
them to complete a questionnaire drawn up by the Centre. As regards 
public employment the survey covered all government departments, all 
quasi-public bodies, all provincial governments and all communes with 
over 5,000 inhabitants. Owing to the complexity of the problems encountered 
in dealing with scientific research, the survey used special techniques (which 
are described in great detail in the report) to calculate the existing number 
of research workers and to estimate current and future needs. It is in the re- 
search centres themselves that the staff shortage is most acute and the 
obstacles brought to light by the survey are most serious, e.g. lack of funds, 
inadequate equipment, and the unattractiveness of university posts compared 
with the careers open to research workers and assistants in private industry 
(whether considered in terms of salaries and stability or social standing). 
In absolute figures the greatest need in this sector is for university graduates. 
There are immediate openings for an extra 650 research workers in the 
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centres that were consulted without any change in existing accommodation 
and equipment, and over 1,200 research workers could be found jobs if 
standards of equipment were improved. In absolute terms the need for 
technicians is roughly the same. The shortages in all the other branches 
of employment are brought out in the general conclusions and are equally 
significant. Thus a further 500 graduate engineers are needed today in 
Belgium, i.e. some 5 per cent. of the total number, and the demand is 
steadily increasing. If the existing shortage is to be made good it will be 
necessary (allowing also for wastage) to train a total of 500 or 425 engineers 
a year, depending on whether the gap is to be filled in five or ten years. 
In other words there will have to be an annual increase of between 2.5 and 
3 per cent. in the number of practising engineers. In the case of scientists with 
graduate and post-graduate qualifications, the shortage in industry appears 
to be equal to a third of the existing numbers and in scientific research 
establishments to as much as 65 per cent. The needs of private industry 
for scientists call for an increase in numbers of over 50 per cent. during the 
next five years and of 80 per cent. during the next ten years, as compared 
with present levels. Allowing for wastage, between 400 and 425 scientists 
should graduate every year. 

The total shortage of engineer technicians is now at least 1,500, and to 
fill this gap in five years and meet the demand stated in the replies, about 
660 should qualify every year. 

The report discusses in considerable detail the reasons for this state 
of affairs, the different schools of thought on the subject and the action 
required as regards vocational training, the overhaul and democratisation 
of the educational system at all levels, the training of research workers, the 
selection of students, opportunities for the ablest scientists at all levels to 
pursue their studies, and the financing of research work and advanced educa- 
tion. In order to enable the reader to set these shortages of scientists against 
the general demographic and economic background of Belgium, the report 
also gives details of the structure of the Belgian active population, the pattern 


of employment in various industries and the trend of their output. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER CounNcIL. Work in the Lives of Married Women. 

Proceedings of a Conference on Womanpower, held October 20-25, 1957, 

at Columbia University. New York, Columbia University Press, 1958. 

xii+ 220 pp. $4.75. 

This book reports a conference held at Arden House, Columbia University, 
to discuss work in the lives of married woinen and its implications for patterns 
of family life and child rearing and for the employment market. 

In the first, introductory, part the United States Secretary of Labour 
drew attention to the confusion and conflict surrounding the role of women 
in modern society and in the work force. While stating that he considered 
that woman’s primary role was to be a good wife, homemaker and mother, he 
also stressed the duty of society to provide women who want to work outside 
their homes with every opportunity todoso. The Labour Department estimates 
that, by 1965, 50 instead of 46 out of every 100 women will find some employ- 
ment outside the home, that some 35 million women will be available for 
work (as compared with some 28 million women in 1955), about 19 million 
in full-time work (as compared with 10 million today) and 16 million in 
part-time or intermittent jobs. Given the current tendency for very large 
numbers of women to leave the labour force between the ages of 20 and 35, 
employers will look for their female workers increasingly among the stable 
older worker group ; and the Secretary of Labour suggests that employers 
would be wise to think about devising staffing patterns which permit some 
jobs to be filled by full-time personnel and others by two or more workers 
each working part of the year or each working part-time through the year. 
More and better arrangements for part-time employment are indispensable 
and women will need to be given training for jobs which they do not now 
occupy and job counselling and refresher training to make it easier for them 
to re-enter the work force after any prolonged absence on account of mater- 
nity or home-making. The Secretary of Labour noted that, whenever 
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manpower resources were compartmentalised into distinctive groups, 
the segregated ones were weakened even where the purpose of segregation 
was to give special attention to their needs and problems. He emphasised 
that, while women had special employment needs and problems, those who 
worked, when they worked, were entitled to, and must have, full equality 
with men in the same jobs (particularly equal pay for equal work). 

The second part of the report deals with education and training for 
re-entry into the work force. Among other things, emphasis is laid on the need 
for the development of adequate counselling resources for older women. The 
third part is concerned with the utilisation of older women workers. Attention 
is given to the limitations on the job opportunities for these workers arising 
out of the attitudes of employers towards older women as workers and out 
of other factors. It is noted that studies carried out by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics have shown that many of the alleged views of employers as to the 
inferior job performance of older women are mistaken. More research is 
needed as to how and where older women can best be employed, as to 
employment experience of older women and as to comparative job perform- 
ance. 

The fourth part of the report discusses the income earned by married 
women and how it is spent, and their motivations for working outside the 
home. The fifth part deals with working mothers and child development. 
Attention is drawn to the important factor of the mother’s personality, 
rather than the fact of her employment outside the home, in achieving the 
necessary security for her children and to the need for adjustments in family 
arrangements and on the part of employers to enable women to carry dual 
responsibilities without excessive fatigue and strain. 

The last part summarises the findings of the conference. It was found 
that, by and large, the new pattern of work outside the home for wives 
and mothers has had desirable social and economic consequences ; that 
little is known about many of the implications of the revolution in women’s 
employment ; that all generalisations in the matter should be looked upon 
with suspicion ; that there are many complex and too little analysed prob- 
lems ; and that consequently there is no simple or single policy for dealing 
with women’s needs in the world of work. It was clear that the whole area 
is permeated with moral and value judgments which tend to dictate what 
is “ good ” or “ evil” and too often to obscure the real issues. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRO DipaATTICO NAZIONALE PER L’ISTRUZIONE TECNICA E PROFES- 

SIONALE, in collaboration with the CENTRO DipatTICO NAZIONALE PER 

I RAPPORTI TRA SCUOLA E FamiGcLia. La scelta della scuola. Archivio 

didattico, Serie V: Istruzione tecnica e professionale. Rome, 1958. 

44 pp. 400 liras. 

This booklet is concerned with educational guidance and is designed for 
parents whose children are approaching the compulsory school-leaving age. 

The introductory chapters discuss the prospects of employment in 
various careers with particular reference to the professions, and warn young 
Italians against “ blind alley ” or overcrowded occupations. The opportunities 
afforded by technical careers at all levels are emphasised. 

The factual section is concerned mainly with a new type of school which 
is less well known than the others because it has only recently come into 
existence, namely the I/stituti professionali, which turn out fully skilled 
young workers for various occupations. A complete list of these institutes 
is given together with a series of charts showing the jobs to which the 
training can lead. 


CLEMENTS, R. V. The Choice of Careers by School-Children. Manchester, 
University Press, 1958. 37 pp. 3s. 6d. 
This is a report on an inquiry by the Joint Research Council set up by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and the University into the factors 
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which guide children in their choice of occupation. The inquiry followed 
another (also carried out by the Council) into the demand for technicians 
in British industry. 

It was undertaken in the belief that the factors which lead schoolchildren 
to choose a scientific or an arts career affect the number of scientists and 
technicians trained at all levels and therefore warrarit careful study. Con- 
trary to what might be expected, the author concludes that a child’s choice 
of career depends much less on chance than on specific circumstances such 
as family background, the lack of appeal of certain occupations, etc. 

The survey covered 271 boys and girls in secondary and technical schools. 
Each child was interviewed for 15 minutes on the reasons for his or her 
choice of subjects and plans for the future. As the report is based on their 
replies it only reflects the subjective aspect of the question. 

After analysing the replies of pupils in three types of secondary schools 
—grammar, secondary modern and technical—the report discusses the 
reasons they gave for their choice. It was found that (1) the choice of occupa- 
tion depends far more on its attributes than on the child’s aptitude for it ; 
(2) there is a close relationship between the type of school attended and the 
subsequent choice of occupation. This is followed by a discussion of some 
of the social and family influences which guide children in their decisions. 
The final section contains the author’s conclusions. 

He recommends that there should be more visits to factories and lectures 
on careers at a sufficiently early stage to help schoolchildren in making up 
their minds about their choice of subjects. 


GESAMTVERBAND DER VERSICHERUNGSWIRTSCHAFT E.V. K6LN. Die Zusam- 
menarbeit von Berufsschule und Lehrbetrieb in der Versicherungswirtschajt. 
Bericht iiber die 5. Fachschultagung in Berlin, vom 21.-23. Mai 1958. 
Verdffentlichungen, Band 2. Karlsruhe, Verlag “ Versicherungswirt- 
schaft ”, 1958. 96 pp. 


GozzER, Giovanni. L’istruzione professionale in Italia. Rome, Unione 

Cattolica Italiana Insegnanti Medi, 1958. 525 pp. 2,000 liras. 

An exhaustive survey, with ample references, of the problems of voca- 
tional training in Italy and the existing institutions and facilities in this 
field. It is written bearing in mind the new vocational training needs which 
will arise in Italy as a result of the formation of the European Economic 
Community and it constitutes a critical study of the problems involved 
and the action required. 

In the first part, entitled “ Vocational Training Theory ”, the author 
reviews the different concepts which have underlain the development of the 
Italian educational system in general and the various forms of technical 
education and vocational training. He then discusses the likely impact of 
European unification on the educational system, on the relationship between 
arts and technical education and on the schemes for the expansion of general 
and vocational education based on the assumptions made in the Vanoni 
Plan ! ; this final chapter also includes a series of tables showing the number 
of schools, the size of the active population and the school population, the 
degree of illiteracy, etc. 

The second part of the book contains detailed information on current 
vocational training schemes in Italy (e.g. the type of facilities and the 
training given, the statutory basis, geographical distribution, conditions of 
entry, etc.). The author describes in turn the work of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Ministry of Labour and other government departments and 
agencies together with various vocational training organisations and associa- 
tions, and the schools and courses run by industry itself. 

The third part, entitled “ Documentary Sources”, contains the full 
text of motions and resolutions passed during the last four years by various 
national congresses dealing with vocational training problems, an index of 


1 For further details of this plan see “ The Vanoni Plan for the Economic Development 
of Italy ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955, pp. 616-634. 
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the relevant laws and regulations (by category and branch of vocational 
training), a list of vocational training organisations and associations and the 
congresses held on this subject, a series of monographs outlining the general 
and vocational educational systems of a number of European and non- 
European countries together with a very full bibliography of periodicals, 
books and articles on vocational training. 


Hoppock, Robert. Occupational Information. Where to Get It and How 
to Use It in Counseling and Teaching. Including a revised and enlarged 
edition of the author’s Group Guidance. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. x+534 pp. $6.75. 


Kurscu, Harry. Apprenticeship in America. A Guide to Golden Opportunities 
in Industry for Students, Parents, Teachers, Guidance Counselors, and 
Leaders in Education, Labor and Industry. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1958. xvi+176 pp. $3.75. 


Pattison, Harry A. (editor). The Handicapped and Their Rehabilitation. 
Introduction by Melvin J. Maas. Springfield, (Illinois), Charles C. 
Thomas ; Oxford, Blackwell Scientific Publications, 1957. xxxii+944 pp. 


Wiep, Heinrich. Berufswahl fiir Mittelschiiler (Realschiiler von Mittel- 
schulziigen der Volksschulen und Schiiler mit OI1-Reife). Ausfiihrlicher 
berufskundlicher Wegweiser fiir Schiiler, Eltern und Erzieher. Frankfort- 
on-Main, Hirschgraben-Verlag, 1958. 120 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Houn, Hansjosef. Wegegelder, Auslisungen, Trennungsentschddigungen. 
Ein praktischer Wegweiser durch das Recht der Zulagen und Reise- 
kosten bei der Beschaftigung ausserhalb des Betriebs- oder Wohnortes. 
Abhandlungen zum Arbeits- und Wirtschaftsrecht, Band 6. Heidelberg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1958. 156 pp. 12.35 marks. 


INSTITUT FUR ARBEITSOKONOMIK AN DER KARL-MARX-UNIVERSITAT LEIPZIG. 
Arbeitslohn und technische Arbeitsnormung. Konferenz des Instituts fiir 
Arbeitsikonomik am 28. bis 30. Oktober 1957 anldsslich des zehnjahrigen 
Bestehens des Instituts, Fragen der Arbeitsékonomik, Heft 14. Berlin, 
Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1958. 234 pp. 8.60 marks. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Les assistantes sociales, Carriéres Hachette. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1958. 
190 pp. 500 francs. 


A guide to the career of social worker in France and the qualifying 
standard required for the state diploma and the more specialised branches. 
Gives a description of the prospects and conditions 


Mets, Walter, and Sanp, Ekkehard. Der Gesundheitszustand der deutschen 
Schulkinder und erwerbstatigen Jugendlichen. Ein sozialwissenschaftlicher 
Beitrag zur Lage der jungen Generation in der Bundesrepublik und 
Berlin-West. Diisseldorf, Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1958. 152 pp. 
What is the state of health of the future generation of young workers 

in the Federal Republic of Germany, i.e. the children between six and 14 
years of age, when entering school, during school life and when leaving 
school ? What is the percentage of these children suffering from chronic 
health deficiencies and what is the nature of their most frequent health 
defects ? What is the impact of the various social, geographical, pedagogic 
and other factors on their health ? What is the health record of young 
workers attending vocational schools and the degree of their fitness for 
work ? What are the main defects from which they suffer ? 
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To these and many other related questions the authors of this study 
have, in close collaboration with prominent physicians, attempted to give 
answers based on all available material from the health authorities and 
competent ministries as well as on inquiries already undertaken in this 
field. 

The situation as revealed by these answers shows the urgent need for 
raising the state of health of German youth. Among the most important 
measures which should be taken to this effect the authors of the study 
advocate the immediate introduction of a compulsory ninth and optional 
tenth school year and the introduction of legal provisions for the medical 
examination of young workers and for the improvement of their conditions 
of work, in particular by the reduction of their working hours. 

The study is one of a series of inquiries into the situation of working 
youth published since 1954 by the German Confederation of Trade Unions 
for the information of the public and the legislative authorities concerned 
with the drafting of the new youth labour law now under consideration in 
the Federal Republic. 


RAINONE, Elvira, and VENTURI, Augusto. Massimario di giurisprudenza 
della previdenza sociale, 1941-1955. Padua, Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1959. 571 pp. 3,500 liras. 


RIKSTRYGDEVERKET, Norway. Sosialirygdene in Norge. En oversikt. Oslo, 
1958. 36 pp. 


Agriculture. 


Du Sautoy, Peter. Community Development in Ghana. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1958. ix+209 pp. 15s. 

Written by a man who has been associated with community develop- 
ment work in Ghana for a number of years, this is an interesting account 
of the development of this approach to rural improvement in Ghana, which 
has followed much the same lines as in other parts of Africa. The book is 
written in popular style and describes the actual working of the programme 
in its various aspects. 


Co-operation and Handicrafts. 


ABRAHAMSEN, Martin A., and Scroacs, Claude L. Agricultural Cooperation 
(Selected Readings). Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1957. 
xiv+576 pp. $7.50. 

A selection of articles and other writings on various aspects of the farmers’ 
co-operative movement in the United States. The book is divided into 
three main parts dealing with the emergence of the co-operative institution ; 
co-operatives in the modern economy, and evaluation and appraisal. 

It gives a broad view of the development of farmers’ co-operatives in 
the United States, their problems in the past and their present standing, 
as well as an evaluation and appraisal of their place in the national economy. 


Houtman, Charles W. The Cooperative Way Wins in America. Syracuse, 
New York, Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers, 1957. xi+-89 pp. 
Books on the origins of co-operation in the United States are few and 

far between, and one of the merits of this work is that it reminds us that the 

first co-operative factory was set up in Oneida County, New York, as 
long ago as 1851. “ American Settlers: Natural Co-operators” is in fact 
the title of one of the chapters. The settlers, who frequently came from 

Northern Europe, encountered much the same conditions in their new 

environment as in their home countries and tackled them in the same way. 

Thus they fought against the stranglehold of the middlemen by setting up 

co-operatives. 
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Paradoxically a European must be credited with the formation of the 
first two central co-operative organisations—Horace Plunkett, who had 
originally come to the United States for health reasons, set up a co-operative 
union and a co-operative federation in 1915. Despite lawsuits brought by 
competitors on charges of violating the anti-trust laws, the central organisa- 
tions steadily expanded. In 1922 the Capper-Volstead Law for the first 
time recognised the legality of farm co-operatives, and as a result of a whole 
series of enactments which followed, the American co-operative movement 
gradually took on its present shape. The three leading farmers’ organisations 
are showing increasing interest in its work and the whole co-operative 
movement has been strengthened by the establishment of two large-scale 
federations: The National Council of Farmers’ Co-operatives and the 
American Institute of Co-operation. In the United States today co-operation 
is “ a substantial element in handling the business of the Nation ”. 


Wixuiams, W. M. The Country Craftsman. A Study of Some Rural Crafts 
and the Rural Industries Organisation in England. International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1958. xviii+214 pp. 25s. 

This is the second in a series of social studies in rural sociology. The 
first, by John Saville’, suggested that, unless there is some local or national 
initiative to prevent it, villages in the United Kingdom remote from urban 
influence will continue to lose population and that there will be more old 
people in rural areas than in the country as a whole and fewer women. 
The purpose of the present study is to discover what rural crafts and small- 
scale industries exist and what is being done and can still be done to maintain 
and develop them. After describing the structure of the various bodies 
concerned with assisting these crafts and industries and collectively desig- 
nated as the “ rural industries organisation ”, the author examines the state 
of a number of rural crafts in four counties of England today and, in the 
last two chapters, reviews the activities and policies of the “ rural industries 
organisation ” in relation to rural crafts and makes recommendations for 
future policy. 


1 John SAvitve : Rural Development in England and Wales, 1851-1951. London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. xvi+253 pp. 28s. 
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